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Mr. Happy Man 
Says: 


A SAW-- 


Properly Made, is 
The Fore-Runner of 
Successful Production 


Atkins Saws are the acme of perfection, 
first because they are made from SILVER 
STEEL, Atkins patened formula; second, 
because the prescribed heat-treatment is 
clocked by electrically controlled furnaces; 
third, because the tensioning and hammer- 
ing is done by Atkins expert sawsmiths, 
some of whom have been a quarter cen- 
tury in the service. 


When you buy Saws, Saw Tools, Machine 
Knifes, Dado Heads, Grinding Wheels or 
Files—specify ATKINS and 


Get the Most Value 


for Your Money 





E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 
429 S. Illinois Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Please send me your free books, “Saw 
Sense” and ‘‘Mill Saws.” 





Name 
Address 
My dealer is 

















Finest Saw made. Silver Steel Ship 
Point blade. Perfection handle. 


ATKINS 
No 2 BACK 
SAW 


Rigid Silver Steel blade. Apple wood 
handle. 8 to 18 in. lengths. 


Circular Rip Saws for fast, smooth, 
accurate work on any machine. 


ATKINS ‘ - 
GROOVER OR iy 
DADO HEADS Sop 


The simple, easy way of cutting ves 
from \ inch to 4 inches —_ 
0.10 


a ae ' 


Nickeled Steel adjustable frame. Non 
Breakable or Silver Steel Blade. 


ATKINS 
CIRCULAR 
SAW S 





ATKINS FILES 


A perfect file for every purpose. Silver 
Steel quality makes Roum, easier 
cutting. 











DOING 
ONE 
THING 
WELL 


over 200,000 customers; many 
branch offices strategically located in 
the central west, our New York office, 
and our Chicago headquarters pro- 
vide full facilities and close touch 
with investment markets. 
Investors large and small know Util- 
ity Securities Company as the logical 
place to buy sound public — in- 
vestments of the better 
financed companies. We fechas 
the securities of such outstanding 
companies in the industry as Com- 
Ith Edison Company, Middle 
West Utilities Company, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois, Illinois Power & Light Cor- 
poration, Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc., National Electric Power Com- 
pany, Midland Utilities Company, 
and others. 


Send for our list of offerings yielding 
6% and more. 
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JUNE, 1929 


HE revolt of Southern textile workers is an important 
turning point in industrial development. In their 
eagerness to induce manufacturers to come south, 
city fathers and chambers of commerce offered as 
inducements suspension of taxes and cheap, docile 
labor. Many of these communities are finding that 
change and expansion do not necessarily mean 
progress. 

A mill town or a district of mill operatives paid less than a liv- 
ing wage, adds little to the prosperity of a locality. Their range of 
purchases is small and they pay in installments. 





(i —_, > Underpaid workers are harassed, dissatis- 
, ‘ fied workers who do not give their whole ca- 
Turning Point pacity to work. “Cheap” workmen with low 


output make production costs higher than well paid workers who 
work efficiently. 

Southern workers went into the textile mills knowing nothing of 
factory life or standards. Even money income of a few dollars 
seemed huge to them and they cheerfully accepted the pittance 
offered. But they have been learning. When they came to see that 
their wages were too small and that they had no redress for griev- 
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ances, they struck and struck. But strikes got them nowhere and 
now they are turning to the union. The union with its standards of 
human betterment will bring a refining influence into the factory and 
the community. The union will protect workers against exploitation 
and will enable them to keep pace with industrial and social progress. 
It will give them an agency for participating in the development of 
the control under which they work. Men and women will neither 
live nor work permanently under arbitrary control. In all manner of 
human relations, we must have agencies for determining policies and 
channels for clearing up misunderstandings. 

It is important for management as well as for the workers 
that there should be channels for presenting opinions and grievances 
of workers for consideration. These agencies will prevent such 
strikes as are now harassing the South. They would mitigate the 
poverty and want that hang over Southern mill workers. 

The coming of the union is the beginning of a new period— 


balanced progress for all. 


The splendid progress in organizing work 


Organizing I 
reported in the special section devoted to 


Campaign . ; 

Pag this field is one that will bring cheer to 
the heart of every trade unionist. There is a real revival of the 
crusading spirit of unionism. In every man and woman is a deep 


rooted desire to serve their fellow men. Unionism which brings 
a permanent assurance of the opportunities for a fuller life is one of 
the most satisfying causes to which a person can devote his life. 

The number of those enlisting in our campaign to “Double 
Union Membership” reached a new high level peak in the past month. 
The number added since April 15 includes 93 locals, 10 centrals, and 
3 state federations. 

Our goal can be readily achieved if every organizer and every 
trade unionist undertakes a definite plan and lets nothing interfere 
with its realization. 

Every union would gain by doubling the size and effectiveness 
of the whole movement. The workers in every industry must first 
be organized before industrial relations pass from the flounderings of 
adolescence into manhood of intelligent maturity where realization of 
the interdependence of interests leads to cooperation in advancing 
mutual interests. 

Organization is necessary to raise the status of workers as well 
as a method of adjusting labor problems. Every worker should be- 
long to the organization which includes his occupation. This is his 
opportunity to have a voice in directing his industrial future. 

The union needs the unorganized and the unorganized need the 


union. 
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Technique “Develop a technique of balance” is the 
of Balance recommendation with which the report of 

the Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes, ends. The Committee (appointed by the President over 
a year ago when he was Secretary of Commerce) found many in- 
fluences at work welding the people of the United States into a new 
solidarity of thought and action. Conspicuous among these are the 
material agencies for quick communication between individuals and 
groups and easy, general transportation. Other and less tangible 
influences reaching farther back into the past the Committee found 
were “accelerated and strengthened by the experiences of the World 
War” and “have also contributed to our solidarity.” The report 
goes on: 


** ,. . .« Economic reorganization; the cooperation of business lead- 
ers, economic experts, and the Government; the general spread of in- 
formation; the growth of trade associations; the cooperation of labor 
to increase productivity; the restriction of immigration—all of these 
have grown in importance in peace after their stimulation by the war. 

“Making for solidarity has been popular education which has 
increased amazingly. We are spending two and one half billions of 
dollars each year on public and private education—an increase of 
250 per cent in a decade. Expenditures for free college and uni- 
versity education have increased nearly 350 per cent in a little more 


than I0 years. 
““And there is another factor which has contributed to the weld- 


ing process, and to the economic advancement of the nation: The 
broadening influence of America’s creative minds—the minds of the 
leaders in Government and in education, in research, in management 
and in labor, in the press, and in the professions. To their influence 
we have come to look in large measure for the maintenance of our 
economic balance.” 


Consciousness of the interrelation of the interests of all groups 
has resulted in a practical humanitarianism that makes for wider par- 
ticipation in economic progress. The sure way to prosperity is to 
provide the agencies for controlled development of an industry, thus 
preventing companies from making war on each other, the agencies 
for cooperation to work out the problem in production and market- 
ing, for assuring equitable returns to producing workmen, manage- 
ment and stockholders. Cooperation is essential to that sustained 
equilibrium of economic forces that brings prosperity. 

Equilibrium comes from an adjustment of forces so that each 
contributes the proper amount necessary to the tension that will as- 
sure progress. This principle is at variance to policies of dictation by 
any one group or suppression of organized initiative in any essential 
economic group. 
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Greed or misunderstanding may upset the delicate adjustment 
of economic forces which sustain prosperity. Permanent progress 
does not come by taking an unfair advantage of any one group but 
by providing more abundantly for all groups. The recommenda- 
tion of the committee’s report which is an interpretation of a mass 
of economic data supplied by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, goes to the heart of our economic problem of the future— 
to develop a technique of equilibrium of economic forces that will 
assure sustained progress and prosperity. 


Union Aids in The Rocky Mountain Fuel Company finds 


Efficiency that union-management cooperation pays. 

When this company was reorganized and 
Josephine Roche became a controlling stock owner it made an agree- 
ment with a local union of the United Mine Workers of America. 
Under this agreement committees have been formed which discuss 
production problems and recommend ways to reduce the costs of 
mining coal. 

Because of its union contract, the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany was unable to renew some of its old contracts. Marketing 
difficulties and the union scale made it necessary for the company to 
make all possible economies. Despite these handicaps the company 
is able to report: 


Tonnage produced for the first quarter of 1929 was 15 per cent 
more than that of the first quarter of 1928. 

With the union scale and other contract provisions in effect 
production cost for the ficst quarter was 4 2-3 per cent less than pro- 
duction cost for the first quarter of 1928, before the mines were 
unionized. In February the cost per ton was 13 cents lower than for 
February, 1928. During March it was further reduced and the 
April figure is 25 cents per ton less than that of April, 1928. 

For the first quarter of 1929 production was one ton per man 
per day higher than for the first quarter of 1928. March, 1929, 
tonnage per man per day was 2.7 tons more than in March a year 
ago. The efficiency of present operations under the union contract 
is further shown by the fact that in February, 1929, in one of the 
company’s most important mines the tons produced per man per 
day were seven, as compared with five tons produced by non-union 
mines, working the same seam of coal under comparable mine condi- 
tions. 


The labor movement is proud of this record and hopes that 
other coal operators will study this achievement. The Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Company has proved that mines can be operated at a profit 
under the union scale. 
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Union Agreement A remarkable strike in Elmira, New York, 
Ends LaFrance has been ended by a notable settlement. The 
Strike LaFrance Engine Company, manufacturers 
of fire engines, after thirteen years of union 
relationships, refused to renew its agreement with the machinists 
union in June, 1928, and organized a company union. 

Although over sixty per cent of the employees owned stock in the 
LaFrance Company, and fifty per cent owned homes in Elmira, they 
struck and remained on strike for ten months. It was a determined 
struggle that had unified support of the labor movement. 

The company found their new employees not so efficient as union 
machinists and defective engines cause losses. 

As a result of conferences between officials of the company and 
the International Association of Machinists a union agreement has 
again been signed by this company. Union men are to be re-employed 
by the company without discrimination and as rapidly as possible. 
The agreement provides for the forty-four hour week and arbitration 
of disputes. This clause is of notable significance: 


“The union agrees to use its best efforts to promote the highest 
labor efficiency in the plant and to demonstrate in every way that any 
plant of this character can be operated more efficiently under an 
agreement with the union than it can under an open shop basis.” 


The principles upon which this agreement rests are so funda- 
mentally sound that Labor looks for a return of prosperity for the 
LaFrance Company. The organized labor movement will put its 
influence definitely in support of products made under the new agree- 
ment. 


Social Legislation Good labor legislation is an aid in the de- 


A Giad Innes velopment of industrial prosperity, is the 
obvious conclusion from statistics presented 
by George Soule to the recent New York Industrial Conference. 
The National Industrial Conference Board used the occasion 
to attack certain standards of social legislation as a handicap to 
industry. Mr. Soule submitted these facts: 


“While the value of products was growing 5.5 per cent in New 
York, it shrank 8.8 per cent in Pennsylvania, and 6.6 per cent in 
Massachusetts, grew only 1 per cent in New Jersey, 2.1 per cent in 
Ohio, and 4.1 per cent in the United States as a whole. Only Illinois 
and Michigan overtopped the growth of New York, with increases 
of 7.6 per cent and 9.4 per cent respectively. 

“Value added by manufacture, the next measure of change, is a 
relatively good index. . . . Here again, New York, with a growth 
of 9.8 per cent between 1923 and 1927, leads the United States, with 
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per cent, New Jersey, with 8 per cent, Ohio, with 5% per cent, 

ennsylvania, with a loss of 2.3 per cent, and Massachusetts, with a 
loss of 5.3 per cent. It is outrun only by Illinois, with a gain of 10.1 
per cent, and Michigan, with a gain of 17.9 per cent. 
“Total wages paid vary with three factors—the number of wage- 
earners, the rates of pay, and steadiness of employment. Taken 
by itself this item is inconclusive evidence of anything except the 
gross amount of money distributed annually to the factory wage- 
earners of the state. . . . In this respect the growth of New York 
was greater between 1923 and 1927 than that of the United States 
as a whole, or of any of the competing states. In fact, while New 
York payrolls were being increased during this period by 1.6 per 
cent, all others were being reduced except Illinois, which had a gain 
of two-tenths of one per cent.” 


These facts constitute an argument for the enactment of social 
legislation in all states anticipating the development of manufacturing 
industries. 


Elizabethton This little village in Happy Valley bristles 

with soldiers, rifles and machine guns. ——Two 
rayon factories will not make an equitable adjustment of wages and 
working conditions with their employees. About six thousand tex- 


tile workers are concerned, three-fourths of whom are women and 
girls. The average wage was about $8.60, and the work day ranges 
from nine to ten hours. Most of them came from the adjacent moun- 
tain and farming communities. They work with materials that are the 
product of an acid process and which are fabricated before the acid 
is entirely removed. The chemical department bears the significant 
name “Death house.” 

In March these workers struck for higher wages. They then 
sent for union organizers and formed a union. Union representa- 
tives helped them to negotiate agreements which contained an open 
shop clause, with no discrimination because of union membership, 
return to former positions, committees of workers from each depart- 
ment to handle grievances, and an adjustment of wage scales provid- 
ing increases for the poorer paid. 

Then armed groups seized representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, took them out of Elizabethton and threatened them 
with murder if they returned. Labor’s response to this was a mass 
meeting in which national representatives explained the purposes of 
the organized labor meeting. 

When the companies failed to pay the wage increases agreed to 
and discharged union workers presenting grievances as provided 
under the signed agreement the rayon workers again struck. A rep- 
resentative of the A. F. of L. attempted to make a settlement, but 
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the company refused to reemploy the men who had served on the 
grievance committee. 

Although there had been no violence except the treatment of 
A. F. of L. organizers, two companies of national guardsmen were 
sent to Elizabethton by the governor and machine guns mounted on 
the factories. No course could have been more provocative of 
trouble. The companies attempted to open the mills with strike 
breakers. 

The rayon companies of Elizabethton make the open issue: 
Shall industrial relations be determined by force or by intelligent dis- 
cussion and agreement between the two groups concerned? 


More We as a nation are very proud of the output 
of our manufacturing industries, our ma- 
chinery, our efficiency and our increasing 
productivity. Increased output has been possible with definite reduc- 
tions in the number of persons employed in manufacturing industries. 
The output of our machines brings to our markets a quantity and a 
variety of luxuries that are within even modest incomes. 

The logical accompanient of this progress in production are the 
new standards which trade unions are urging in some industries—the 
five day week and the six hour day. Not only do the technical ad- 
vances of production make it fitting that hours of work should be 
shorter, but the very nature of the output of industries make it neces- 
sary that workers should have the leisure to enjoy luxuries so freely 
available. In fact, unless workers have sufficient time for more than 
the necessary things of life, there will not be sufficient buyers to sus- 
tain present production volume. 

Economic as well as social considerations make shorter hours 
for wage earners most desirable. The shorter workday and the five 
day week mean opportunity for wage earners for study, for recrea- 
tion, and for attending to the duties and personal relationships of 
life that should be the privilege of all. 

The Federation is anxious to see these new standards adopted 
as rapidly as possible. We realize that all industries are not equally 
ready for them and we offer union cooperation in hastening their 
= We are anxious that leisure shall be the heritage of all 
people. 


Letsure 





THE STORY OF THE ELIZABETHTON 
STRIKE 


MARGARET BowEN 


Margaret Bowen, secretary of the newly formed union of Textile Workers in Eliza- 
bethton, Tennessee, told delegates and visitors to the Eleventh Convention of the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, in session at the Grace Dodge Hotel, the story of the events 
which led up to the strike in the rayon factories of Elizabethton, Tennessee.—Editor. 


GUESS my report won't be a 
I report—it will be something new 

to you all. I haven’t anything to 
report; nothing, only the strike and 
what preceded the strike. 

When I went to Elizabethton on 
October 31, 1928, I hired on in the 
final inspection section. I was sup- 
posed to get $16 a week. My first 
check was $10.08. I was under in- 
struction for two weeks, then I was 
placed over the reinspection depart- 
ment. I have fifty-two girls work- 
ing under me. I was very well 
pleased with my money, for I thought 
maybe after two or three weeks they 
would give me a raise. Well, I 
worked for $10.08 over in the re- 
inspection department until the first 
pay check in February; and I got a 
raise, $10.64 a week. 

I asked for a raise for my girls, 
and I was refused. On Friday be- 
fore we came out on strike on March 
12 I asked my foreman for a raise 
and he refused. I asked for a raise 
for my girls and he still refused. 
My work is in the department where 
the best quality of silk is produced 
in the plant. We reinspect this silk 
and fill our orders for Germany and 
America. I asked for a raise and 
was told, “Well, what’s the need of 
givin’ you a raise? You are makin’ 
enough.” I said, “Mr. Burnett, I 
have been sick, and have two doctor’s 
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bills to pay, $5 a week board, $1 for 
laundry, and $1 for taxi fare; and 
then you see what I have left. I 
don’t have anything for clothes.” 
They expect you to come fresh every 
morning with something nice and 
clean to wear. We can’t afford that 
on such prices. 

On Tuesday, March 12, the morn- 
ing of the strike, Mr. Burnett and 
Miss Brown, while I was marking 
my time up, walked over in the end 
of my section pretty close to me, and 
I overheard them talking. He said, 
“How about Miss Chambers?” 
There isn’t a woman in the house here 
as large as this woman I am speaking 
about. And then he said, ‘How 
about So-and-so?” ‘“That’s all 
right.” And they named nearly 
every one of my girls. I couldn’t 
imagine what was going to happen 
unless they were going to give them a 
raise, because I had asked for a raise. 

Miss Brown walked over into my 
section and said, “Pick up your silk. 
Pick up your silk.” I couldn’t im- 
agine, because I had asked that my 
section be moved into another part 
of the house. They moved my girls 
and their silk over into one end of 
the house and left me standing there. 
I said, ““What does this mean, Miss 
Brown?” And she said, “You ought 
to be proud you have a section.” I 
said, “Have you taken my section 
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away from me?” She said, “Oh, 
you have a section.” It wasn’t five 
minutes after she moved my girls 
until one of them sent me word that 
the reinspection girls were raised to 
$11.20 and their section girl to 
$12.32; and there I stood at $10.64. 
Of course that made me mad. The 
girls that she sent over to me said, 
“Let’s get up, Margaret, and walk 
out.” I said “No.” My reinspec- 


THREE WORKERS IN THE GLANZSTOFF MILLS, 
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section that will make nine, and that 
will leave five.” So they planned on 
walking out at one o’clock on Tues- 
day, March 12. The girls—I 
couldn’t get any work out of them. 
There was only ten pounds of silk 
weighed in my section that morning. 
I was mad, and I cried, of course, 
woman-like. We have our lunch 
period at 11:30, and at 11:30 we 
were going to decide what we were 


ELIZABETHTON, TENN., AND THE WAGES THEY 


RECEIVED FOR A 56-HouR WEEK 


tion girls sent word to me, “Walk 
out, Margaret; and we are behind 
you and we will drag the inspection 
out with you.” Well, two sections 
against fourteen wouldn’t amount to 
anything; but I said, “If enough will 
walk out, I’ll walk out.” 

The assistant general forelady in- 
sisted that we walk out a week be- 
fore, and she continued to agitate 
that we should walk out and she 
would go out with us. So eight sec- 
tions in the house sent me word that 
they were ready to walk out. “Well,” 
I said, “if eight will walk out with my 


going to demand and ask for it. 

The girl they gave my section to 
refused to walk out; she said she was 
satisfied; she was getting $12.32 a 
week. So the girls said, “All right, 
Bessie Mae, you can stay in, but you 
will come out.” During the lunch 
hour the general forelady got wind 
of it, as we say, of the strike. This 
girl told her we were planning on 
striking at one o'clock, because the 
whole house was going out. Well, 
the general forelady ran and got the 
superintendent, Mr. Gill, the super- 
intendent of Glanzstoff; and he 
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gathered the section girls in one little 
huddle and told us, “I will give you 
section girls 20 cents an hour if you 
will stop the strike.” He didn’t say 
anything about the operators at all. I 
was mad, and I didn’t say anything 
to my girls about it. It was 12:20 
when he was talking to me, and I 
went over in my section and sat down 
and started crying; and one of the 
girls said, ‘What the devil did he say 
to you?” I didn’t say anything. I 
went to the washroom. They were 
watching me all morning and they 
thought I was the ring leader. I 
went to the washroom, and the reel- 
ing room department came out for 
lunch. I heard somebody scream, 
“The inspection room’s on strike,” 
and I just tore the door down to get 
out; and I met the entire bunch— 
550. Out of 550 only 17 stayed 


in. This assistant general forelady 


stayed in. Going out, I was among 
the last to go because I had to wait 
until the crowd passed to get to my 
locker and get my coat and pocket- 
book. 

Coming out to the gate Mr. Gill, 
the superintendent, spied me and 
said, “Margaret, your section girls 
don’t have to walk out.” I said, 
“Do you know what they did to me 
this morning?”’ He said, “Well, no.” 
I said, “They took my section away 
from me, and I’m going out. They 
raised the reinspectors, and they 
raised the girl they put over me; and 
I am going out and stay out with the 
rest of them.” “All right, there’s the 
gate.” And I said, “Thank you,” 
and went. 

We got outside, and I was on the 
committee to talk with the officials. 
We sent word back into the plant 
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that we were ready now to talk; and 
the chief of police at the plant carried 
the message in that we were ready to 
talk, and he insisted that they better 
come out and do something with us. 
So they refused all afternoon, and 
we stayed there until 6:30 that night. 

The report got out that they were 
going to turn the fire hose on us, 
but they didn’t do it. We stayed 
there all afternoon until 6:30 that 
night. The 3 o'clock shift that went 
on that afternoon told us, “Girls, if 
they don’t make a settlement, we are 
with you in the morning.” They 
went on to work. Next morning we 
got down to the plant before 6 
o'clock. The scabs—what we call 
scabs—walked in—seventeen inspec- 
tors. Of course we couldn’t go in and 
take them out bodily; but we got 
them after all. 

The reelers and lacers—they are 
the girls who work in a different de- 
partment—left word on the outside 
that morning, “If they don’t do some- 
thing by 9 o'clock, we are with you.” 
The men left word, “If they don’t do 
something by 12 o'clock the whole 
thing shuts down.” We sent word in 
for them to talk to us and they re- 
fused. It was a rainy day, so we 
stood around. The men up town 
who didn’t work at the plant joined 
us. The 3 o'clock shift and the 
spinners joined us. We had all the 
backbone we wanted. 

At ten minutes to nine we decided © 
they weren’t coming out, so we 
opened the gates and went in. They 
had the doors barred. We have to 
work under lock and key and also a 
guard. We had to go to the lower 
spinning room door before we could 
get in; and as it happened nobody 
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beat us there, and we got in. We 
went through the spinning room and 
took everything as we went—I mean 
all the men. We went into the reel- 
ing and lacing department and carried 
them with us. We went into the in- 
spection room, and they had the in- 
spectors in the elevators going back 
and forth to keep us from talking 
with them. 

A policeman struck a girl over the 
head with his billy when we were 
coming out in the yard. Of course 
that started a fight. The men took 
that up, and then they decided they 
had better get rid of the girls as soon 
as possible. Somebody sent word to 
town th&t they had better send some 
transit down there to get all of us 
out of the plant as quick as possible. 
We decided we would go to Bemberg, 
but we didn’t go there. 


I left the plant about 11 o’clock 


and went to the Tabernacle and 
joined the union. We didn’t know 
anything then about organized labor. 
We went to the Tabernacle. Mr. 
John Penix, organizer, was then out 
in the field grubbing stumps. He was 
sent for and we started organizing 
them. We didn’t go back to the 
plant at all after that day. Bemberg 
on Monday came out in sympathy 
with us; they didn’t come out for 
higher wages. They came out about 
a year ago, and they got their raise, 
and we didn’t. 

We started organizing, and every 
little thing they would do against us 
just helped us, because every little 
thing they would do just brought us 
more members. We have 4,653 
members now out of 5,500. This 
agreement was reached March 22. 
There was supposed to be no dis- 
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crimination at all among the workers. 
I didn’t go back for them to fire me, 
but there were many that did. In less 
than two weeks there were 390 dis- 
criminations. At one time, Monday 
morning of this last strike, there was 
g0 men fired at one time, and that 
caused a walk-out. They fired one 
girl for fainting in the inspection 
room after returning to work. They 
fired another for powdering her nose; 
and there are numbers and numbers 
of others I could name that don’t 
amount to anything. 

Some of the girls got their raises 
and some didn’t. That also made 
them mad. One girl, Miss Cooper, 
can tell you about one of the union 
girls; after she got her first check 
after this first strike she was short, 
and this other girl got her raise, and 
she said, ““Well, it made me so mad 
I just came right on up and ‘jined’ 
the union.” She told that in a busi- 
ness meeting on Wednesday. Our 
union is so big we have to meet in 
sections. 

I have told you so much, and I 
have told this tale for two months, 
and I don’t know what would be in- 
teresting to you all. Well, of course 
you have heard of the injunctions filed 
against us. I had eight filed against 
me. I didn’t do a thing either— 
nothing, only get all the union mem- 
bers I could get hold of. I worked 
both night and day ever since the 
first strike, for two months; and if 
it lasts I am still ready and willing to 
work. I don’t care how long it lasts, 
just so we get our rights. 

As you all know, the troops are 
now parading the streets of Eliza- 
bethton. Machine guns are parked 
on top of the mills in case the union- 
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ists try to keep the people from going 
back to work. They can mow them 
down, in other words. I am afraid 
if they try to do a thing like that 
they are going to be left. 

We are in great need of relief. 
The people, of course as you know, 
haven’t had anything, they haven’t 
been able to make enough to save; 
and in a few days they will be in 
great need of relief. Of course they 
don’t need any clothes—the main 
thing is something to eat. 

Miss Lindsay has told you about 
the girls—I don’t know whether she 
told you about the girls they put in 
jail for their board bill. They put 
two girls under fifteen years of age in 
jail for their board bill of $10. They 
also swore out a warrant for an 
orphan boy of 15 years for a $10 
grocery bill. 

There are children as young as ten 
years of age working in the mills. 
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They also get the same that older 
and efficient girls are making—$8.96 
to $10.80 a week. 

The company tried the “yellow 
dog” system. They didn’t get very 
far with that, because for every per- 
son they get to sign the “yellow dog” 
slip, we go fifteen or twenty to each 
one of theirs. 

They have Mr. Ray, the president 
of the Loyal Bemberg Workers, who 
began to send out slips to get them to 
join the Loyal Bemberg Workers. 
In this slip it says, “I am anxious to 
return to work under the old condi- 
tions.” He didn’t get very far with 
that, because they were segt to all 
the union members. Then he took 
an armful of these envelopes and 
went to various little towns around 
Elizabethton on a bus and mailed 
them back to his own self, and fooled 
his own self. 


SUNSET 


A plow and horses clamber 
To the sky’s sharp edge, 
Where the road's flat amber 


Flexes on the ridge. 


The plowman pauses sighing. 
Column-tall, he stands 
Against the birds’ black flying 
And the clouds’ red bands. 


He might have been a peasant 


Of oid Palestine; 


Or hawked for his lord’s pheasant 
Once beside the Rhine; 


Or watched the white world burning 


From a hill of Rome, 


Who is a plowman turning 
Down the road to home. 


—CATHERINE Moore. 














CONCILIATION PROPOSALS 


Epwarp McGrapy 


Legislative Committeeman, American Federation of Labor 


N March 12 the textile workers 
at Elizabethton stopped work 
because of their miserably low 

wages and long hours. 

For nearly two weeks the mill man- 
agement autocratically and bruskly 
refused all overtures looking toward 
a settlement. 

Public sentiment became so strong, 
however, that the management 
yielded, and Dr. Mothwurf met with 
Sheriff John Moreland, Federal Con- 
ciliator Charles G. Wood, Paul J. 
Aymon, President of the Tennessee 
State Federation of Labor, Alfred 
Hoffman, general organizer of the 
United Textile Workers and Captain 
Frank Broyles of the National Guard. 
In the presence of these witnesses Dr. 
Mothwurf promised that all strikers 
would be taken back without dis- 
crimination or prejudice, that com- 
mittees representing the employees 
would be recognized, and that there 
would be wage increases of from two 
to three cents per hour. 

Within twenty-four hours Dr. 
Mothwurf gave out a statement ap- 
parently repudiating the peace pact, 
and indignation flamed anew. 

Adjutant General W. C. Boyd of 
the State Militia interviewed Dr. 
Mothwurf and secured from him a 
letter that he would live up to the 
agreement, but the agreement did not 
recognize the union. Dr. Mothwurf 
further agreed to refrain from any 
further interviews, or public state- 
ments. 


During the next week, however, 
the mill management discharged more 
than three hundred active union 
workers. It looked like another walk- 
out because of this discrimination. 
President Green assigned me to go to 
Elizabethton to try to bring about 
harmony and permanent peace. 

I found that on March 30 the 
agreement had not been kept in any re- 
spect, but after interviews through 
third parties the wage increase was 
granted, and the mill management 
promised to take up the question of 
union discrimination. I met with a 
representative committee of the local 
Chamber of Commerce which in- 
cluded the employment manager and 
the physician of the Bemberg mills. 
When the committee was told that 
the promised wage increase had not 
yet been paid it made an investiga- 
tion and secured a promise that the 
increased pay would be in the en- 
velopes at the end of the week. 
This committee also agreed to take 
up with the management of the mills 
the discrimination against the 300 
workers discharged because of union 
activity. I suggested that they take 
up this problem with a representative 
of the union who would also be an 
employee of the plant. 

I remained in this territory nego- 
tiating back and forth for two weeks, 
and I think, helped to prevent a walk- 
out, up to that time. However, 
shortly afterwards when the workers’ 
committee in one department wanted 
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to adjust a grievance, the whole com- 
mittee was discharged in that depart- 
ment, and a committee in a second de- 
partment which tried to find out what 
all the trouble was about, met the 
same fate. Within twenty-four hours 
there was a walkout and both plants 
were completely shut down. 
Sympathizers with the mill manage- 
ment had the union put out of its 
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days. I suggested that the workers 
in each department appoint a com- 
mittee of three to be ready to con- 
fer with the foreman on whatever 
disagreements might occur in the 
department and that one of these 
three be designated as representa- 
tive on a central committee of which 
the personnel manager of the plant 
should be chairman, any dispute that 
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regular meeting place; young girls and 
young men were arrested for non-pay- 
ment of their board bills while they 
were on strike. The home of one of 
the union leaders was blown to pieces; 
barns were burned. 

I opened up negotiations with Dr. 
Mothwurf through a third party. 
These negotiations lasted for two 


could not be settled in the depart- 
ment committee to be referred to the 
central committee. I further agreed 
that when the central committee could 
not reach an agreement the matter be 
referred to Dr. Mothwurf for final 
decision. 

We agreed on every point in dis- 
pute except that of returning to work 
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80 or 100 men that the mill manage- 
ment said were leaders in the second 
walkout, and who had committed 
violence. I offered to have the 
workers all return to work, and arbi- 
trate the question of the return of 
these men to work. This was re- 
fused. 

I offered again to have all the 
workers return to work, and inasmuch 
as the mill had warrants sworn out 
for these workers, that I would agree 
that any worker found guilty in the 
court, of violence or disorder should 
not return. This was also refused, 
with the statement that “I reserve for 
myself the right to say who will and 
who will not work in my mills.” 

The Governor of Tennessee ordered 
in several companies of militia, 
equipped them with machine guns and 
tear gas bombs. A line of steel was 
drawn around the mill property for 
more than half a mile—soldiers every 
twenty-five feet with drawn bayonets 
—machine guns on every corner of 
the mill roof. I again asked for arbi- 
tration and conciliation, on the one 
point in dispute. This was refused. 
I said: 


“It is quite evident that the mill 
management believes the way to settle 
a labor dispute is not around the con- 
ciliation table or by arbitration, but by 
bayonets, bullets and machine guns. 
Force always begets force, and if 
bloodshed occurs, the blame for it can 
be placed clearly upon the shoulders 
of those who refuse the American 
method of settling labor disputes, 
namely, by conciliation and arbitra- 
tion.” 


Since that time there have been 
dynamite explosions; water mains of 
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the city have been blown up; large 
buses loaded with strike breakers have 
deliberately ridden into groups of 
strikers and crushed them under the 
wheels ; tear gas bombs have been used 
and everywhere oppression and the 
crushing force of militarism have been 
resorted to, to destroy our union, and 
to place the workers at the mercy of 
the German-owned textile mills in 
Elizabethton. 


But the union firmly resisted efforts 
to deny the workers peace, honor, 
conciliation and civil law. Their 
courage was rewarded by an agree- 
ment witnessed by a committee repre- 
senting the textile operatives, the new 
labor management and the United 
States Department of Labor, through 
its conciliator, Anna Weinstock. The 
following is the settlement: The 
management of the American Bem- 
berg Corporation and American 
Glanzstoft Corporation invites its em- 
ployees to return to work on the fol- 
lowing basis: All former employees 
shall register immediately; if an em- 
ployee is not reinstated definite rea- 
sons will be given such an employee 
and if he feels he is being discrimi- 
nated against he may refer his case 
to an impartial person. The man- 
agement will not discriminate against 
any employee because of membership 
in any organization nor because of 
legitimate and lawful activities in 
such organization as long as they are 
carried on outside of the plants for 
the purpose of adjusting grievances 
which may exist. The management 
will meet a committee of its em- 
ployees. 





ORGANIZATION POSSIBILITIES IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


DowELL PATTERSON 


President, South Carolina State Federation of Labor 


N writing of organiza:ion in the 

| South so many angles to the ques- 
tion present themselves that the 

writer fears that considerable matter 
not germane may creep. into this 
article, 

First, one may naturally ask why, 
with over 81,000 persons employed 
in the textile industry, there have been 
no labor unions? MHave conditions 
been so ideal that the workers failed 
to recognize the need for organiza- 
tion, for mutual protection and prog- 
ress? Or, are the workers of this 


section docile enough to submit to the 
whims and caprice of organized 
capital? These are logical questions. 


To answer the first question. There 
have been a few attempts and a few 
successful ones to organize this in- 
dustry but the organizations met with 
antagonism from the employers and 
all were short lived. But even with- 
out the antagonism of the employers 
on this score it was difficult under the 
circumstances to perfect stable organi- 
zations because of the methods used 
by the mill owners, most of whom 
were southern employers or at least 
managers. Instead of the mills being 
located near thickly settled industrial 
localities, they were, for the most 
part, located in some village where the 
mill employes made up almost the en- 
tire population. Thus being outside 
the jurisdiction of most, if not all, 
union influence, it is problematical 
whether enough workers were in- 
formed about organized labor, even 


if they dared organize. Combined 
with segregation, paternalistic prac- 
tices were used. The southern mill 
owner knew most of his employes by 
first name, assisted them in times of 
family strife, furnished company 
houses to live in for a nominal rent, 
believed in long hours, but one thing 
must be said, the employes were not 
driven, and speed up management 
methods and other pseudo efficiency 
methods were not used. 

Then came the mad rush for new 
industry and new capital. Our cham- 
bers of commerce, civics bodies and 
municipalities advertise our long 
hours and cheap labor and all the en- 
couraging points and although this 
section had much to offer to manu- 
facturers, such as moderate taxation, 
adjacent raw material and adequate 
transportation and good labor, it may 
be truthfully said that over-zealous 
promoters, employed to encourage 
new industries to the South, may have 
stretched their imaginations just a 
point too far when they described the 
employees and their characteristics. As 
a consequence, many southern-owned 
mills sold out to eastern capital and 
as a result, although the production 
and overhead costs were satisfactory 
after a proper survey made before a 
plant was purchased, the new owners 
preferred to use the long hours and 
all the odious parts of the old system 
and then add thereto the speed pro- 
duction systems as were applied to the 
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mills in the east, where, we are in- 
formed, a shorter work-day is used. 

This caused trouble, for our mill 
people being the finest people to be 
found anywhere, the same stock that 
turned the British at King’s Mountain, 
said to be the turning point of the 
Revolutionary war, the same stock 
whose names are inscribed on monu- 
ments commemorating the Mexican 
war heroes, the same stock who served 
in the struggle between the North and 
the South, and last but not least, the 
same men who were members of the 
famous Thirtieth Division, that with 
one other, broke the Hindenburg line 
in France, fighting for World Democ- 
racy, rebelled against being driven, a 
practice that they were not familiar 
with and one of which they did not 
propose to submit to. 

The mills were putting more work 
on the employees than they could han- 
dle with the same efficiency and dis- 
patch. That although their wages 
were in some few instances increased 
a slight bit, the work was in many in- 
stances doubled. To use an illustra- 
tion: Under the old system, as prac- 
ticed under southern ownership, it was 
like an ox and a fast horse hitched to 
a cart. The ox would pull a heavier 
load and go a longer day but the horse 
could pull a lesser load much faster. 
The eastern owners wanted both ox 
and horse in one. 

On the side of mill managements 
the writer has this to say. That they 
do not encourage child labor, that they 
advocated a measure that would have 
given the state a law with teeth at the 
last session of the General Assembly 
relative to compulsory education, they 
have built schools in their communities 
and have also furnished recreation 
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centers, halls, gymnasiums, etc. In 
some instances have provided social 
welfare workers for their villages. Of 
course, some of these things were pro- 
vided through selfish interests, that 
is to keep from paying government 
excess profits tax, during the war 
period, etc., but nevertheless they were 
provided. The general health in mill 
villages is good; perusal of the gov- 
ernment reports of those who were in 
the service during the war will bare 
out this statement. It is to the ad- 
vantage of the mill to have healthy 
employees. It means more cloth. 

There are many impertectiens in 
our industrial system in South Caro- 
lina. However, everything that is 
wrong can not be blamed entirely on 
corporations. In the first place, al- 
though we have done everything to 
bring new industry to South Caro- 
lina, we have no state agency to plan 
for development and to plan to alle- 
viate or obviate the growing pains of 
the state and to profit by the ex- 
perience of those states which have al- 
ready blazed the trail. For instance, 
we have no workmen’s compensation 
act, and that is one of the many in- 
dustrial problems that, as an industrial 
state, we will have to meet. In short, 
the state has not as yet, but is rapidly, 
becoming “‘industrial-minded.” 

The writer believes that the work- 
ers, textile and others, will organize 
under the banner of the American 
Federation of Labor. They are for 
the most part conservative, almost to 
the extreme. The situation at Gas- 
tonia, N. C., is no indication of the 
attitude of the workers generally, but 
simply the first flush of resentment 
against methods and policies alien 
to those generally accepted through 
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inertia. Trade unions will flourish 
in South Carolina so long as they 
adhere strictly to fact and do not, 
either by local representatives or by 
representatives from afar, attempt 
to paint pictures of things as they 
may care to draw for the imagina- 
tion and indignation of those they 
desire to support them. It is safe to 
conclude that even the entire popu- 
lace is ready to deal with organized 
labor, the brand that was sponsored 
by the late Samuel Gompers, and the 
kind that they know to be an entirely 
American institution. Workers in 
the South have much to learn of the 
framework and policies of the trade- 
unionism, therefore those interested 
in the organization of these workers 
should ever bear in mind that the 
first lesson that organized capital re- 
ceived at the hands of the southern 
worker is that he may be persuaded 
but not driven. 

Another angle to the furtherance 
of organized labor in South Carolina 
is the constant enlightenment of the 
people by education. From one of 
the most illiterate states in the union 
South Carolina is making rapid ad- 
vances and the education that our 
boys and girls receive can not be said 
to be the patronage of any benefactor. 

Again the business interests realize 
that organized labor can assist ma- 
terially in a plan of reciprocity be- 
tween states of labor legislation. For 
example: South Carolina has a fifty- 
five hour week in the textile industry, 
North Carolina has a sixty-hour week. 
It is grossly unfair and beyond all rea- 
son in these modern times when five- 
day weeks are mentioned in the more 
recent industries, that a situation such 
as this exists. Under the guidance of 
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organized labor, forty-eight hour 
weeks would be the uniform rule 
thereby giving the employees more 
time to enjoy their home life and to 


make better citizens and progressive 


communities. Even those opposed to 
unionism will admit that the hours 
worked in the textile plants are too 
long, but unless legislation is adopted 
in the surrounding states little can be 
done by law in this state without 
working a competitive hardship upon 
our industries. It is left to organized 
labor then, to either bring about this 
desired condition by collective bar- 
gaining (contract between employees 
and employers), or to agitate the 
proper legislation. 

The South Carolina State Federa- 
tion of Labor has inaugurated an or- 
ganizing campaign, with the hope of 
not antagonizing capital but trusting 
that those with invested capital in 
this state will see the advisability of 
cooperating with labor unions in mat- 
ters of mutual interest. 

The writer wishes to say that dur- 
ing the five years served at the head 
of the State Federation of Labor, he 
has noted very little hostility to or- 
ganized labor in the State. To the 
contrary, in many of the projects 
sponsored, cooperation has _ been 
given by business interests and states- 
men. There may be those, of course, 
who do not care to sign contracts 
with organized labor unions but cer- 
tainly there has been no concerted 
effort of the part of any organized 
group to keep organized labor out. 
That may have been because we have 
been until the present mostly agricul- 
tural. What the attitude will be 
from this date will remain to be seen. 














A FEW WORDS ON ORGANIZATION 


PauL J. AYMON 


President, Tennessee Federation of Labor 


HE Southern workers seem to 

have awakened to the fact that 

they have not received enough 
consideration from the employers of 
the South. They are now aware of 
the fact that they are being over- 
worked and under-paid. The work- 
ers of the South are arising in protest 
against the treatment which they have 
received from several classes of busi- 
ness men. First, the employer is an 
advocate of long hours and low wages 
to increase his per cent of profit, and 
there seems to be no limits or extremes 
to which he will not go. 

Secondly, the Chambers of Com- 
merce in the South, with some few 
exceptions, seem to invariably put 
themselves in the position of oppos- 
ing labor. These business men feel 
that the workers should never strike, 
not even as a last resort, because it 
hurts the business men of that local- 
ity. Any time the workers strike in 
protest of long hours and low wages, 
they incur the enmity of the Chamber 
of Commerce; also we must not over- 
look the enmity of the average politi- 
cal office-holder, who seems to prefer 
the prestige of the employer, due, of 
course, to the fact that the workers 
of the South are not properly or- 
ganized. Consequently, the efforts 
of the three above-named factions 
have made the conditions of the 
workers so deplorable in the South 
that my personal observation is that 
there is a general feeling of organi- 
zation among the workers and if 
properly advised, morally and finan- 
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cially supported, that the workers of 
the South will be organized. They 
have been taught their lesson so well 
by the three above-named factions of 
business men that once the workers 
are organized they will stay or- 
ganized. 

It is proper at this time to say that 
the same factions who are opposing 
labor, through their advertising, con- 
trol the press, and of course the press 
carries public sentiment, consequently 
a great many people, who would 
otherwise be friendly and afhliate 
themselves to the Labor Movement, 
have a misconception of the aims, and 
objects and the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the trade-union movement. 
Through the labor press of the coun- 
try we can to some extent place 
labor’s position and problems which 
it has to meet in this southern textile 
situation. There is plenty of work 
for all to do—the leaders as well as 
the privates in the ranks—and I feel 
that a program should be adopted 
to bring about results and to carry 
out the slogan of the New Orleans 
Convention, “Double the membership 
in 1929.” 

The workers of Tennessee and 
North and South Carolina have their 
eyes on the strikes that are now rag- 
ing in these three states. I think that, 
regardless of the outcome of these 
disputes, there will be plenty of or- 
ganization work to do. The issue 
in these disputes is that the textile 
industries of the South do not want 
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to grant their employees. the right 
to join a labor union. The workers 
of the South are native born, and feel 
that the right to affiliate themselves 
to a labor union is a constitutional 
right, therefore I believe that the 
issue is so conspicuous, so selfish and 
so un-American that the workers are 
over-ready to organize in contempt 
of the attitude of the autocratic man- 
ufacturers of the South. To prove 
my statement I feel that I should let 
the readers know the synopsis of the 
agreement reached at Elizabethton, 
Tennessee, which was as follows: 


First: There shall be a grievance 
committee, to be received by the man- 
agement to confer on any grievance 
that might arise. 

Second: There shall be no dis- 
crimination for union affiliation. 

Third: Withdrawal of all pending 
injunctions. 

Fourth: Three cents increase per 
hour for women workers. 
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Fifth: Men workers at the 
Glantzoff plants shall be paid the 
same wages as paid the men at the 
Bemberg plant for the same class of 
work. 


The employees returned to work 
under this agreement, and immedi- 
ately the company started to discrimi- 
nate, and some three hundred or 
more members of the union have been 
discharged, including a whole griev- 
ance committee. It is easy to see 
what the issue was, and the workers 
walked out in self-preservation and 
that is the cause of the present state 
of affairs at Elizabethton, Tennessee. 
You can now form your own concep- 
tion of the issues that are confronting 
the workers of the South, and I say 
in conclusion that the workers of the 
South want Democracy and not Autoc- 
racy, and that as long as the south- 
ern workers fight for such a just 
cause that they will have the undivided 
moral and financial support of the 
American trade-union movement. 


SECOND HOUSE DOWN 


She watches her cat snoop over the floor 
With never a smile and never a frown 
And never a glance at the creaking door. 
In her dusty cap and her dress of brown, 


She sits there rocking and folding her eyes 
In veil after veil—till wider they grow, 
Till green is the dusk and the old cat sighs 
And ever so quietly small things go 


Tip-toeing down through ithe cellar to bed. 
She talks to her cat in the candle glow 

When his great round eyes are a greenish red 
And the tip of his tail moves to and fro; 


She talks to her cat and he listens there, 
And answers her solemnly, stare for stare. 





—S. Bert COooKSLey. 














STRATEGIC OPPORTUNITY IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


T. A. WILsSon 
President, N. C. State Federation of Labor 


are aroused. Those 100 per 
cent American workers who 
have been advertised to all sections 
of the United States as docile and 
accustomed to long hours and low 
wages are revolting against the bad 
conditions that have existed for 
years, and especially are they fighting 
against making them worse through 
the so-called “‘stretch-out system.” 
The communists came with the 
“stretch-out system.”’ They either 
knew it was coming or looked upon 
the South as a fertile field in which 
to work. Of course, the South has 
less union strength per capita than 
other sections of the United States, 
but with the rapid industrial develop- 
ment of this section the opportunity 
for organization work exists as never 
before. The agitation is coming 
from within the ranks of our South- 


ae somes industrial workers 


ern workers, but it is necessary for 
the international unions affliated 
with the American Federation of 


Labor to take advantage of this situ- 
ation. The radicals are doing much 
work in some of the worst spots. 

The outstanding activities of the 
Communists to date have been in and 
around Gastonia, N. C. At this 
place they were responsible for a 
strike of the workers in the Loray 
Mills, owned by a Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, group. 

For some unknown reason the 
Southern manufacturers have thought 
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the workers of this section immune 
from radicalism, but very suddenly 
they woke up one morning and real- 
ized that the 100 per cent American 
workers of Gastonia were being led 
by the communistic group. Also 
these manufacturers thought the 
South had no industrial problems as 
other sections of the country have 
experienced. Just why they had these 
thoughts no one knew, other than the 
fact they had been reading so much 
of their own literature and the propa- 
ganda of promoting organizations. 

With the sudden realization that 
Southern workers will follow radical 
leaders and the South has social and 
industrial problems just as any other 
section, many of the more liberal- 
minded employers realized that they 
have to make a choice between 
the radicals and the unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Of course, we realize that manv- 
facturers are not going to go out and 
ask the American Federation to come 
in, but many realize that unionism is 
inevitable and they are certainly more 
susceptible to reason today than ever 
before. But many are going to fight 
to the last. 

The State Federation of Labor 
and its central bodies and local unions 
are more interested at present than 
since the World War in organization 
of the workers. The Greensboro 
Central Labor Union now has on 
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an intensive organization campaign. 
Asheville has been carrying on a cam- 
paign for many months because of 
the revival of building and industries 
coming to this once prosperous resort 
city. Wilmington has been doing 
much good work as well as Winston- 
Salem, Charlotte, Salisbury, Durham 
and Raleigh. High Point, the furni- 
ture center, is taking on new life. 

In addition to the textile workers 
walking out in many places, recently 
a group of upholsterers struck at 
High Point. And with the great 
amount of publicity being given the 
situation all workers are interested. 
All trades can be organized now 
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easier than ever before because they 
have thrown restraint over their 
shoulders and decided to try another 
method. While this is in the at- 
mosphere it is a good time to or- 
ganize all crafts. The spirit is there. 

Up to the present time the daily 
papers have given us wonderful pub- 
licity, and especially is this true of 
the Raleigh News and Observer and 
the Greensboro Daily News as well 
as several other daily papers. They 
want the conditions of the North 
Carolina workers improved. 

Now is the time to do the organi- 
zation work while the workers are 
aroused. 


UNION PROGRESS IN SOUTH CAROLINA 


GeorGE L. GooGE 


HE Central Body of Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, and its offi- 

cers have been very active lately. 
They have recently reorganized the 
bricklayers and carpenters local, and 
have about completed the reorganiza- 
tion of the painters and decorators. 
In addition to these new locals they 
have succeeded in putting new life 
and interest in the old existing or- 
ganization. The central body was 
active in the recent city election which 
was held ten days ago. The mayor 
and other candidates supported by 
_ labor were successfully elected. Our 
membership here is making the neces- 
sary arrangements and is showing 
considerable interest in the coming 
state convention which will be held in 
Spartanburg the latter part of June. 
Greenville unanimously adopted 
a resolution calling special meetings 


of the local unions to elect delegates 
and ratify the organization of the 
central body, the old one having 
passed out of existence a number of 
years ago. A meeting was set to elect 
officers in new central body and send 
in charter fee, etc. At the mass meet- 
ing strong organizing committees 
were elected to direct a general or- 
ganizing campaign in this vicinity. 
The Brandon Corporation, head- 
quarters in Greenville, have strikes 
on at the big Brandon Mill, the Duck 
Mill, Poinsett Mill, all at Greenville; 
also at the Woodruff Mill at Wood- 
ruff, South Carolina. These mills 
have a total number of employees 
estimated at 2,500 on strike for the 
past seven weeks. The strike is 
being conducted by twenty-four com- 
mitteemen from each mill. These 
committees have to date conducted 
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the strikes without the least degree 
of disorder. They are finding it 
necessary to supply food for practi- 
cally the entire 2,500 strikers; they 
have been able to secure the neces- 
sary food through donations to their 
relief fund. I have been counseling 
these strikers’ committees and have 
signed them all up in the United Tex- 
tile Workers. 

These strikes in South Carolina 
were caused by the installation of the 
stretch-out system. Public sentiment 
is so strongly in favor of the strikers 
that the Textile Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in this state has resorted to 
a stupendous newspaper advertis- 
ing campaign throughout all the 
papers in the state, attempting to 
mislead the public in this trouble. 
They are advertising that this new 
ovation of efficiency, ‘“‘stretch-out 
system,” is a forward step of prog- 
ress in the textile industry, caused by 
the installation of modern labor sav- 
ing machinery which calls for more 
skilled workers, promoting their effi- 
ciency and increasing their wage earn- 
ings. This propaganda is absolutely 
false. There has been no new equip- 
ment installed in the mills in this sec- 
tion in the first place. Second, the 
rate of pay for piece work hus been 
cut 30 per cent and the number of 
looms, etc., the workers are forced 
to operate has been increased. Under 
the stretch-out system the work of 
the workers had been greatly in- 
creased and their weekly earnings 
have decreased. To _ illustrate, 
Brother Rochester, Chairman of the 
Poinsett Committee, prior to the 
stretch-out system earned as a weaver 
per week from $17 to $21. The 
week preceding the strike his total 
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earnings under the stretch-out system 
for 47 hours amounted to $6.90. 

The mills have adopted a policy of 
prohibiting their workers from con- 
tributing to the relief of the strikers. 
At Pelzer, South Carolina, the em- 
ployees of Pelzer Mill No. 4, who 
were acting as the committee solicit- 
ing funds for the strikers’ relief at 
Greenville, were discharged. This 
mill went on strike Monday of this 
week in protest of the discharge of 
their fellow workers for soliciting the 
relief funds. However, they returned 
to work Tuesday morning, but the 
mills would not put the relief solicitors 
back to work. 

The special deputies who are polic- 
ing the strike zone consist of the 
strikers who have been sworn in by 
the sheriff. The strikers’ committee 
held a mass meeting at Greenville. 
The speakers consisted of Represen- 
tative Olin Johnson, Spartanburg, 
who is a member of President Pat- 
terson’s Investigating Committee, and 
the State Senator from Greenville 
and Representative Bob McClatchin, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. These 
speakers urged the strikers to remain 
on strike till doomsday rather than 
go back under the conditions they 
came out under. They assured the 
strikers they would do everything 
possible to prevent them from being 
starved out. They also pledged the 
strikers their services as attorneys 
and that they would do all that was 
possible to prevent the calling out of 
the militia or prevent the mills from 
evicting them from their homes. 
They also suggested the advantage 
to the textile workers to organize as 
soon as possible. 
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A committee of the strikers went to 
Columbia to confer with the Gover- 
nor, soliciting his assistance in settling 
the trouble. They urged the Governor 
to call a special session of the general 
assembly to investigate conditions in 
the textile mills of the state. The Gov- 
ernor told the Committee that he 
would gladly call the special session 
if he thought that there was any pos- 
sibility of helping the mill operators, 
but that he did not believe there was 
anything the legislature could do that 
would be constitutional that would 
give them any relief. Further, the 
Governor told the committee, so they 
reported to the strikers, that he was 
of the opinion that if he called a 
special session of legislature it would 


be influenced by the textile mill own- 
ers and that no relief would be given 
in the deplorable situation. He as- 
sured the committee that he was do- 
ing everything possible to bring about 
an amicable adjustment of the trou- 
ble. He wired me that he had called 
the mill management to Columbia 
and conferred with them, and he 
had hopes of an early settlement. 

At the conference with the Strikers’ 
Committee in Columbia, Attorney 
General Daniel of South Carolina 
urged the committee and the textile 
workers of South Carolina to imme- 
diately organize their fellow workers 
into the union, as the trade-union 
movement was their only salvation. 


Eprror’s Note: Word comes from Organizer Googe that the Brandon Mills, Greenville, 
organized 100 per cent, had signed an agreement with the union and that textile workers in 


the mills were joining the union. 


LATE SPRING 
With laughter all the village folk 


Would watch her pass; 


Old Mary Polk in glaring dress 
With clicking beads of glass. 

She, once so drab in all the years 
Her father lived, now glowed 

A gaudy melon flower: a rose, 

A cabbage-rose full blown. 


Poor fools, they laughed to see her. 
Tapped their heads, quite numb 

To her awakened soul that shone 

After eclipse. Not one could plumb 

Her spirit’s ecstasy, where dim lanes flung 


Out bridal streamers. 
With winter where, 


Lanes long gloomea 


At length, the lilac bloomed. 
—FrAncis BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 
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ORGANIZING OPPORTUNITIES IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Joun A. PEEL 
Organizer, United Textile Workers of America 


EVER in the State of North 
Carolina have the opportuni- 
ties been as great for organiz- 

ing the working people of all crafts as 
at the present time. In my opinion 
we can not attribute this to any one 
thing in particular but to a series of 
circumstances too numerous to men- 
tion. Perhaps the advertising to the 
world, by Chambers of Commerce, 
that there is an abundance of cheap, 
white, ignorant labor who are willing 
to work long hours and are very do- 
cile, has played an important part in 
the awakening of the people. 

We will take the textile workers, 
the poorest paid of all workers, even 
the negro laborer in many places in 
North Carolina receiving better 
wages than do the textile operatives. 
Inquiries are being received from all 
sections of the state from these work- 
ers asking for information as to the 
policies and principles of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and the 
difference between the United Textile 
Workers of America and of the dual 
organizations. They want to organ- 
ize but have decided that it must be 
under the standard of the A. F. of L. 
In a recent conversation with a group 
of textile operatives I learned that 
the representatives of a dual organi- 
zation had been in that vicinity but 
had failed to interest the workers. 
Immediately afterwards one man was 
dispatched to learn the truth of the 
U. T. W. of A. The results were 
that an organizer of the A. F. of L. 
went in and succeeded in signing up 
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fifty applicants. Since then many 
more have signed up. When we ar- 
rived in the community the leaders 
asked that in our first address to the 
workers we explain the principles 
and ideals of the A. F. of L. and 
affliated bodies. They listened at- 
tentively, even eagerly, to what was 
said, and with a grim determination 
that was indeed a revelation to us. 

There have been, up to the present 
date, twenty discharged for joining 
the union and upon suspicion. Those 
who have been discharged do not 
seem to care. One worker said to us, 
“They,” meaning the mill manage- 
ment, “have starved me _ long 
enough.” Another made the state- 
ment that he did not care if his time 
was paid him, as he was not making 
a living, and too, his hours of labor 
per week were sixty-seven and one- 
half. The reward given these work- 
ers for having those communistic 
ideas out of their locality was loss of 
jobs and letters of intimidation. 

One person can cover a great deal 
of territory in a week’s time if he 
just travels, but when each place you 
visit you find the workers interested 
and with a desire to know more 
about trade-unionism, also a deep- 
rooted feeling that they must do 
something to better conditions, we 
find it hard to get to the many places 
demanded of us. 

We were told by one worker that 
when he started to work in the mill 
he had three hundred dollars. Now 
he said, “You see what I have—this 
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coat and a pair of overalls. I can’t 


even attend church.” 

Recently in one of our cities, with a 
population of more than forty thou- 
sand, we were invited to attend a 
meeting of bricklayers. This meet- 
ing was the result of a two or three 
day campaign by Brother Cunningham, 
international representative, assisted 
by local men. The attendance was 
truly wonderful, coupled with a lively 
interest that was entirely lacking two 
or three years ago. In making this 
statement we would like you to know 
that we are more fully acquainted 
with the people and conditions in this 
city than with any other in the state. 
This is sufficient proof that the labor 
movement is on the upward trend in 
this section. 

With the stretch-out system, or 
shrinking plan, coming in, we find the 
furniture makers asking for an or- 
ganization. May we explain the 
stretch-out or shrinkage system? On 
a piece of furniture that requires nine 
yards of goods to cover, the efficiency 
experts demand it be done with eight 
and one-half yards. The workers say 
it is impossible to do this and then it 
is quite evident the piece of furniture 
must be shrunk. However, the ex- 
perts have not as yet been able to 
devise means of shrinking so that 
the yardage of goods given will cover 
the article in question. The fact 
that these workers have for years 
worked for small wages, and we will 
not say been content with their lot in 
life, has meant that at the end of 
each year they were no better fixed 
for old age and rainy days than at 
the end of the preceding year. This 
is the real motive back of the inten- 
tion to seek information by which 
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their chances in life will be more 
equal. The furniture makers desir- 
ing to organize has almost been un- 
heard of until quite recently. The 
advent of the stretch-out has has- 
tened the call for trade-unionism. 

It is our pleasure to note the in- 
terest being shown by the negroes 
who are generally regarded as the 
common laborers and hod carriers. 
It is true they do that work, yet they 
are employed in hosiery mills, to- 
bacco factories, and other industrial 
plants. They, too, are talking of 
trade-unionism, and in some of our 
industrial centers these workers have 
been assisted to organization. 

Even the farmers are more favor- 
ably inclined to organization of the 
town folks than they have been in the 
past. We can readily understand 
why, for upon arriving in town with 
his produce he first visits a few stores 
that have previously engaged his 
produce. He then goes out into the 
sections where the working people 
live, knowing full well that he stands 
a small chance of disposing of the 
remainder of his truck because the 
people have no money. When they 
drew their pay envelopes on Satur- 
day and their company store accounts, 
house rent, and fuel was deducted, 
they find in many cases a balance due 
the company. Some draw actual cash 
of a few dollars and in many instances 
less than one dollar. Small wonder 
the farmer wants to see the people 
organized. 

A person not in close contact with 
conditions in this section would have 
to have a most vivid imagination in 
order to realize the enormous possi- 
bilities that are open to our national 
and international unions. 





PRESENT SITUATION IN TEXTILES* 


ETHELBERT STEWART 


United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics 


a very great extent the present 
situation in the textile industry is 
analogous to the situation in the 

covered wagon industry. At least one 
is very suggestive of the other. For 
while it is true that within circum- 
scribed limits people are wearing 
clothes, those limits are becoming 
more and more circumscribed every 
day. 

If we eliminate the shoes in both 
cases the average weight of textiles, 
practically all cotton, which a woman 
wore 50 years ago was nine pounds. 
The weight of clothing she wears now, 
which is at most only part cotton, is 
about nine ounces. When I was mar- 


ried 50 years ago the first piece of 
dress material that I bought for my 
wife was 27 inches wide, and it took 
36 yards for a dress for a very me- 


dium-sized woman. I need not stop 
to describe the mutton-leg sleeves, 
the dress with a skirt coming to the 
floor, then an overskirt extending for 
six or eight inches on the floor, and 
the basque on top of a waist, and, 
oh, Lord, I don’t know what all. 
Now two and a half yards is con- 
sidered ample material for a woman’s 
dress. 

I may say in passing that one yard 
of the dress material 27 inches wide 
that I bought 50 years ago weighed 
practically as much as the two and a 
half yards now considered sufficient 
for a dress. 

Fifty years ago, aside from the 
visible supply of textiles carried 


around by the average woman there 
was an invisible supply, which has 
diminished as between then and now 
to a very much greater degree than 
has the visible supply. 

This is not a local situation. In 
London last week two men who had 
been arrested for shoplifting were 
on trial. A 12-inch box which the 
cablegram says would hold about half 
a dozen sandwiches at a picnic was 
introduced as evidence and was said 
by the prosecution to contain 43 
dresses. The judge questioned the 
adequacy of the evidence and de- 
manded that the box be opened. It 
was opened—and it contained 43 
dresses. 

It is perfectly apparent that so far 
as the textile industry depended for 
its existence upon women’s wear an 
absolute readjustment must be made. 
Nor can we be at all sure that ad- 
justment along present lines will be 
permanent. A few years ago it was 
decreed that skirts must be 14 inches 
above the floor. The fact that they 
are now 16 and 17 inches above the 
floor, and that a recent decree of 
fashion is that they must be 20 and 
may be 22 inches above the floor, 
may enable us to get a further in- 
sight into what is the matter with 
the textile industry. 

And cotton goods, even of the 
higher counts, has practically passed 


* Conference on Textiles held under auspices 
of Philadelphia Labor College, April 27, 1929. 
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out of this picture. The desperate at- 
tempt to reintroduce high count cot- 
ton voiles into the dress goods mar- 
ket will probably cost more than it 
will be worth. Yet we are faced with 
the astounding fact that the use of 
cotton goods per capita in the United 
States has increased from 57 pounds 
to 64 pounds—which means that 
there are other uses for cotton tex- 
tiles to which attention must be di- 
rected. It is safe to say, however, 
that the field of women’s wear had 
just as well be abandoned so far as 
cotton is concerned. 

I took up the other day the annual 
review number of the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin, where practically the en- 
tire issue is devoted to a symposium 
of southern manufacturers on what is 
wrong with the textile industry. And 
this is, as I said, almost entirely from 
a southern point of view. Most of 
these mills are producing heavyweight 
goods or what we would call house- 
hold furnishings—sheets, pillow cas- 
ings, bedspreads, tablecloths, dra- 
peries, and articles of that character. 

The most doleful opinion is from 
a manufacturer who is evidently spe- 
cializing on high-count dress goods. 
He evidently thinks that the covered 
wagon is coming back again, and sees 
no hope until, to use his somewhat 
picturesque expression, women can be 
induced to use something more than 
mayonnaise dressing. That fellow 
had just as well prepare to go out 
of business. That women are going 
back to the old style of dressing, or 
anything even approximating it, is 
perfectly absurd. In the first place, 
they will never stand for the incon- 
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venience of the old-time costumes. 
From an artistic and every other point 
of view they are better dressed today 
than they ever were before in the his- 
tory of the race, and nobody knows 
it better than they. Even if the fash- 
ion magnates were to attempt it the 
whole machinery of transportation 
has been built to adapt itself to the 
newer ideas of dress. Street car com- 
panies lowered their entrance steps 
years ago so that a woman with a 
skirt of one width, even if it were 
long, could at least start to get into 
the car. And at the present day, 
think of a woman getting into an au- 
tomobile in a dress that contained 36 
yards of cloth, hoop skirt, bustle and 
basque, and a’ that and a’ that! No, 
the tendency of the automobile is to 
become smaller and smaller with less 
seating capacity for more persons. 

Going back to the annual review 
number of the Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin, four-fifths of the complaints are 
based upon overproduction avowedly 
due to night work. Let me quote you 
just a few: 


S. W. Duggan, Treasurer, Knox- 
ville Cotton Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., 
answering the question as to what is 
wrong with the textile industry: 
“Over-production due to night opera- 
tion.” 


Charles Adamson, President, Ce- 
dartown Cotton and Export Com- 
pany, Cedartown, Ga.: “The first 
thing that is the matter with the cot- 
ton industry is night production— 
which includes general over-produc- 
tion.” He continues: “I know of one 
mill near here which had stopped 
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their night run, recently went back 
to it, ran for six weeks and then had 
orders to quit it, as their warehouses 
were loaded with goods.” 


J. W. Sanders, President, Cotton 
Mill Products, Jackson, Miss.: ‘The 
only way, in my opinion, to eliminate 
this over-production is for the mills 
of the Carolinas and Georgia to dis- 
continue night work. This they do 
not seem disposed to do, and instead 
of quitting night work more and more 
of them all the time are beginning to 
run nights. I think that every State 
should pass a law entirely prohibit- 
ing it.” He continues: “The owners 
and operators of cotton mills, instead 
of trying to work their help the most 
possible hours day and night and pay 
them the least wages possible, should 
voluntarily cut out night work alto- 
gether and to work less hours per 
day and to pay their help more money 
for their work.” 


H. O. Davidson, Vice-President, 
Eagle and Phoenix Mills, Columbus, 
Ga. (Mind you, I am not quoting 
now from trade unionists), says: 
“Except in rare instances, I do not 
think it has ever been necessary for 
cotton mills to run at night.” 


Robert Lassiter, who is President 
of three mills, Mooresville Cotton 
Mills, Mooresville, N. C.; Victory 
Manufacturing Company, Fayette- 
ville, N. C., and Oconee Mills, West- 
minster, S. C., says: “I do not hesi- 
tate to say that in my opinion the 
major trouble in the industry is over- 
production due to night work, which 
creates a situation of mass production 
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without mass demand. I be- 
lieve that night work, with particu- 
lar reference to women and young 
folks, is an economic fallacy and a 
social evil, and I do not believe that 
an enlightened public opinion will 
permit it to continue indefinitely.” 


The Treasurer of the Oconee Mills 
joins with his President in saying that 
the whole trouble can be summed up 
in a very few words: ‘“‘Over-produc- 
tion and night running.” 


R. T. Persons, President, Forsyth 
Cotton Mills, Forsyth, Ga.: ‘The 
only way that I know to help the 
situation is to pass a law prohibiting 
women working in mills at night.” 


J. A. Miller, President, The Amer- 
ican Textile Company, Atco, Ga.: 
“The greatest single ill is too much 
night work.” 


T. S. Roberts, President, Adelaide 
Mills, Anniston, Ala.: “My answer 
to the question of ‘What's the mat- 
ter with the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry?’ is that it is choked by night 
work every time it tries to breathe.” 


I could go on quoting almost in- 
definitely. As I said, statements are 
contained in this magazine from prac- 
tically 100 southern cotton mill op- 
erators, 100 of them saying that the 
trouble is over-production and over 
25 percent of them laying the cause 
of over-production to night work. 

Much of this over-production was 
caused by the tremendous demand and 
even more tremendous prices occa- 
sioned by the war. Not only the peak 
of prices but the peak of wages and 
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exports was reached in 1920, when 
881,000,000 linear yards of cotton 
piece-goods were exported. Mass pro- 
duction was resorted to in the large 
plants already established, and new 
plants grew up like weeds, not only 
all over the South, but new plants 
and expansions grew up in the North. 
The trouble with this was that it had 
the same effect on other countries that 
it had upon the United States. 

Japan, whose people wear cotton 
to a very limited extent, began to 
manufacture cotton for export, and 
during 1918 exported 1,174,200,000 
linear yards of cotton piece-goods. 

The war had another effect, par- 
ticularly in the remote countries of 
the Orient and the smaller countries 
of Europe. They saw that a war could 
be brought on by a dozen people 
whom their influence could not reach 
and yet that war could absolutely shut 
off their supplies, not only of clothing, 
but of food and everything else. It 
aroused a determination in all of 
these countries to make themselves 
self-sustaining. During the last ten 
years India, China and Brazil have 
increased their output of cotton goods 
to take care of home requirements; 
and these were as a matter of fact 
our greatest customers. 

In 1913, Japan had 15,515 power 
looms. By 1924 it had jumped to 
64,460, a growth of more than 300 
percent. Japan is now the third larg- 
est consumer of raw cotton. This is 
largely because she has had the sense 
to see that the market for high count 
cotton voiles as an adjunct to ladies’ 
mayonnaise dressing was not an al- 
luring financial proposition; and her 
production is mostly coarse yarns and 


heavy piece-goods, with the result 
that her spindles have worked 22 
hours a day. 

Export of cotton piece-goods and 
coarse yarns has kept pace with the 
rapid growth of machinery in Japan. 
Between 1913 and the peak of 1918 
there was a percentage of growth of 
185 percent in quantity shipped, at 
a gain of over 500 percent in value. 
Japan today exports large quantities 
of cotton yarn. Not only that, but 
quick to see her opportunities with 
China, India and the Dutch East In- 
dies, she has started a production on 
a large scale within these countries. 
Japan is close ‘to these markets, and 
makes an intelligent effort to ascer- 
tain their needs. This has enabled 
her to make quick shipment of the 
kinds of goods required and at a 
large saving in freight. 

While there have been a number 
of factories built in India, Persia and 
China, yet the people who were worst 
hit by the World War have placed 
looms in their own homes, not even 
daring to trust large manufacturing 
establishments in their own countries 
in the event of war. This is particu- 
larly true of China and India. For 
many years China was one of the best 
foreign markets for piece-goods of 
the United States, and nine-tenths of 
the total exports from this country 
to China consisted of cotton goods. 
Now less than five percent of our 
exports to that country are of that 
character. 

England’s control of India made 
her one of the chief customers of 
English cotton piece-goods. During 
the war India was practically shut 
off from this source of supply; and 
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the Gandhi movement, which has put 
new life into eastern India, and into 
cotton manufacturing as the principal 
industry of that country, threw the 
manufacture of cotton textiles back 
into the home. The importance of 
this industry to India may be meas- 
ured by the fact that Gandhi's 
political and economic movement 
adopted for its symbol the spinning 
wheel and the hand loom, India uses 
for her mills the cotton she grows, 
and is putting up a tariff wall against 
imports. 

This determination to be independ- 
ent of war conditions over which they 
have no control has revived the great 
age-long traditions of those countries 
and is producing cotton cloths such as 
have never been surpassed. The erec- 
tion of a tariff wall seems likely to 
produce the result that within another 
ten years Japan, China and India will 
produce all the cotton yarns and 
coarse cotton cloths for the hundreds 
of millions of souls in China, India, 
Dutch East Indies, Japan, and the 
surrounding islands, as well as a large 
part of the requirements of the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

In other words,. let us say bluntly 
and plainly, even though some people 
will not like it, that the great World 
War, which was inaugurated for the 
purpose of commercial expansion for 
two of the principal contending par- 
ties and which we went into because 
we thought it was a war to end war, 
really will eventually result in the end 
of commercial expansion. 

The untold millions of the Orient, 
which was our chief source of exports 
of cotton stuffs, have determined way 
down in their hearts to develop meth- 
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ods by which they are self-sufficient, 
and to render future imports unnec- 
essary. 

Latin-American countries are fol- 
lowing the same lead, though not with 
the same enthusiasm. Peruvian mills 
are increasing their output along sev- 
eral lines. Fairly good qualities of 
khakis, drills and percales made in 
these mills are placed in retail stores 
at prices 20 percent below those of 
imported articles. Colombia, which 
was our largest customer in South 
America, now supplies 60 percent of 
the total consumption of the country 
from home plants. Venezuela has 
erected six cotton mills. Even Guate- 
mala has constructed a mill of 5,000 
spindles and 150 looms to produce 
shirtings, sheetings, and other coarse 
cloths for domestic use. Mexico had 
802,000 spindles in 1924 and 28,400 
looms, and it is believed that that 
country will soon be independent of 
outside sources of supply. 

One astonishing fact, however, re- 
mains. With all of our over-produc- 
tion our own imports of cotton manu- 
factures remain more than 50 percent 
of our exports. In other words, in 
1927 we imported $66,197,000 worth 
of cotton manufactures, while we ex- 
ported $133,310,000 worth. 

Think how nice that $66,197,000 
worth of imports would have sounded 
to the mills, especially the mills of 
the North, which have run from 40 
to 60 percent of capacity for the past 
five years, and how much better it 
would have been to improve the qual- 
ity of their goods so as to have ex- 
cluded these imports than to have 
kept on making unsalable goods on 
two-thirds time. 
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Perhaps the real answer to this 
heavy importation in the face of home 
over-production is the question of 
quality. During the war and for sev- 
eral years afterwards our home man- 
ufacture of cotton goods was of a 
character that would not hold its own 
weight. Our very best brands of 
threads, which had built up a repu- 
tation on trade-marks a generation 
old, would scarcely hold the weight 
of a needle. As prices went up and 
quality went down, people became 
disgusted and refused to buy the trash 
that was thrown on the market. A 
few of the mills have changed their 
tactics in this regard. 

Another element in this over-pro- 
duction lies in the fact that about the 
only real intelligence that has been 
applied to the industry had to do 
with the machinery in the industry. 
Machines have been developed and 
perfected to a point way beyond the 
requirements. Perhaps in no. other 
industry in the world has so much 
ability been applied to the develop- 
ment of machinery. Not only has the 
automatic character of machines been 
carried to the utmost limit, but the 
productive capacity has been devel- 
oped far beyond the needs. In 1913 
we had warpers that could warp 350 
yards per minute. In 1929 we have 
warpers that can warp 750 yards per 
minute. In 1913 we had looms that 
could produce 120 picks per minute. 
Now we have looms that can pro- 
duce 220 picks per minute. These 
two pieces of complementary ma- 
chinery to the manufacture of cloth 
have been doubled in their capacity 
to produce, the loom being the prin- 
cipal item in fast production. While 
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it is true that we have a great many 
mills both north and south which are 
25 and 30 years behind this stage of 
perfection, yet this possibility exists 
and is actually in operation in the 
more up-to-date mills. And this su- 
per-machinery results in the annual 
obsoletion of more and more plants, 
and results in the tendency to more 
and more mass production by the very 
reason of the expense of this super- 
machinery. 

Automatic features are likewise be- 
ing added to this super-machinery, so 
that now instead of a weaver operat- 
ing 30 or 36 looms as was true only 
a few years ago, plants are built now 
in banks of 90, 100, 110, and I have 
been informed of one mill where a 
weaver is expected to look after 118 
looms. 

A word about mass production. It 
has its place in industries in which 
the product is more or less standard- 
ized with a market more or less sta- 
bilized. In the textiles, however, there 
is no fixity, and the mass production 
plant is not only unwieldy but abso- 
lutely worthless when it comes to a 
radical change in demand which must 
be met quickly if it is to be met at all. 
The full-fashioned hose rendered ob- 
solete the seamless hose factories al- 
most overnight, and the man engaged 
in mass production of seamless hose 
found not only that his machinery 
had to be changed but that his whole 
scheme of manufacture was out of 
date. Mass production is practical 
only when you have a mass sale of 
product. As an instance of what hap- 
pened in the glass industry, the Owens 
16-arm bottle manufacturing machine 
cannot be used in the manufacture of 
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small orders. It costs more to start 
the machine than the whole order is 
worth. Along certain lines even 
hand-blowing holds its own against 
all types of bottle blowing machinery, 
as it is cheaper to fill a small order 
for glass-stoppered perfume bottles 
by hand than it is to put them on any 
kind of a machine. 

Another situation in the textile in- 
dustry which simply dazes intelligent 
men is the method of selling. It has 
been dragged down through the gen- 
erations—in fact, was imported with 
the industry by the colonies—and that 
is the agent or commission system. 
Goods are manufactured and turned 
over to a commission man for sale, 
and he gets a commission on that 
sale whether he sells it at a price be- 
low the cost of production or not. 
Very few manufacturers know what 
their cost of production is, and the 
commission man does not care. He 
gets his money from the sale. In 
other words, his object is sales, not 
profits to the manufacturer, and when 
he sells below the cost of manufac- 
ture of course the difference between 
the cost of manufacture and the price 
secured flows from the capital invested 
in the factory into the pockets of the 
commission man. Thus we find scores 
of mills throughout the South, and 
probably just as true in the North, 
owned by the commission men. They 
place their orders for certain prod- 
ucts. The mill produces these prod- 
ucts at a cost absolutely unknown to 
the manufacturer and they are turned 
over to the commission man who sells 
them at a price which is not particu- 
larly important to him, since all he 
is working for is his commission— 
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and some more ot the capital of the 
plant passes into his bank account. 

Price changes since 1920 have been 
absolutely regardless of changes in 
cost of production. Cotton yarn, 
carded, 40/1s, in 1920 sold for $1.371 
per pound. In 1928 it sold for $0.499. 
Print cloths, 384% inches, 64x60, per 
yard, sold in 1920 for $0.181, and 
in 1928 for $0.077. Percale, 384 
inches, 64x60, gray, per yard, sold in 
1920 for $0.198, and in 1928 for 
$o.136. Drillings, brown, 29 inches, 
per yard, sold in 1920 for $0.291, 
and in 1928 for $0.126. Sheeting, 
brown, 4/4, per yard, sold in 1920 
for $0.218, and in 1928 for $0.122. 
Muslin, bleached, 4/4, per yard, sold 
for $0.344 in 1920, and $0.166 in 
1928. Sheeting, bleached, 10/4, sold 
for $0.726 per yard in 1920, and 
$0.410 in 1928. Ticking, 32 inches, 
sold for $0.836 per yard in 1920, and 
$0.233 in 1928. 

I hesitate to discuss this sales ma- 
chinery before an audience whose 
Puritanic ancestors believed that in 
Godliness there was great gain, and 
that the test of the Godliness was the 
amount of the gain. 

With this admitted all-around over- 
production the textile industry must 
realize that it is rapidly facing the 
same changes in methods that other 
industries are facing. The cement in- 
dustry is throwing away the cotton 
bag for the paper bag, just as the 
milk industry is throwing away the 
glass bottle for the paper bottle. 
Automobile tire manufacturers are 
not going to use cotton fiber very 
long when jute and flax prove them- 
selves to be better and cheaper. Flax 
can be raised for six cents a pound, 
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and raised at a profit. This means 
that linen will soon be made cheaper 
than cotton, and your tablecloth, your 
bedspread, much of your drapery, 
your automobile tire business, is gone. 

How is it affecting labor? In 1913 
the female weavers in Massachusetts 
were getting $0.166 an hour, in New 
Hampshire $0.18, in Rhode Island 
$0.173 per hour, in Alabama $0.128 
per hour. Wages went up until the 
peak was reached in 1920, when 
Massachusetts paid female weavers 
$o0.548 an hour, New Hampshire 
$0.575, Rhode Island $0.538, Ala- 
bama $0.378. The percentage of 
change from 1913 to 1920 was for 
Massachusetts 230 percent increase. 
In North Carolina the percentage of 
change was 287 percent increase; in 
South Carolina, 263 percent increase; 
in Alabama, 195 percent increase. 
Since 1920, however, the wages have 
been going steadily down. They were 
26 percent less in Massachusetts than 
they were in 1920; they were 32 
percent less in Georgia, and 41 per- 
cent less in South Carolina, and 36 
percent less in North Carolina. 

Between 1913 and 1920 the hours 
of labor decreased in every State, de- 
creasing as much in Alabama as they 
did in Massachusetts—r1 percent. 
But, from 1920 to 1928, full-time 
hours of labor per week have in- 
creased in all States except Alabama, 
where there was a decrease, and in 
Massachusetts, where there was no 
change. The greatest increase was 
in New Hampshire where it amounted 
to 12 percent. 

The volume of employment has in- 
creased in the southern States by 5.7 
percent over 1926. The total pay- 
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roll has increased 10.3 percent in that 
period, whereas in all States the vol- 
ume of employment has decreased 
practically 2 percent, while the pay- 
roll remained stationary. 

One statistical fact that perhaps 
needs some explanation is that in 34 
fine goods establishments employment 
increased 3.7 percent since 1924, 
while in 31 coarse goods establish- 
ments employment decreased 19.1 
percent during that period. The ex- 
planation for this is probably that the 
over-production in heavy goods has 
been doubtless greater during the five 
years named than in the fine goods. 
The utter lack of organization and 
sense is further emphasized by the 
fact that notwithstanding this uni- 
versal agreement among southern 
manufacturers on the question of 
over-production the number of spin- 
dles in seven southern States during 
the year 1928 increased by 331,692. 
The number of looms in nine south- 
ern States increased 12,580, while 
6,728 knitting machines were installed 
in eight southern States during the 
past year. 

In short, the situation in the textile 
industry is just as bad or worse than 
it is in the bituminous coal industry, 
and the problem is in the hands of 
men no more competent to solve it. 
In the South the textile mills are hope- 
lessly entangled with the commission 
men, whose only interest is in sales 
and not in profits. In the North a 
percentage of the mills are held in 
trust by banks under the terms of 
trusteeships outlined by the grand- 
fathers of the present alleged man- 
agers or owners, who find themselves 
as helpless in the hands of their trus- 

















tees as the southern mill is in the 
hands of the commission men, with 
the result that they prefer to play 
golf, where they have some little 
freedom of action, than to waste their 
time in their offices where they have 
none. 

As indicated throughout this ad- 
dress practically all of my statements 
are taken from the printed comments 
on the subject of ““What is the matter 
with the textile industry?” made by 
oficials of southern mills. They may 
not apply to the industry as a whole 
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nor as a whole even in the southern 
district. When I come to analyze the 
dividends paid by some northern 
mills, some operating on fine goods 
and some on coarse goods, it becomes 
apparent that either they are not 
passing their earnings on to commis- 
sion men or that they are much more 
intelligently operated. Besides, it is 
not an unknown practice to maintain 
a dividend payment from surplus or 
even from capital to prevent a slump 
in stocks. 





Secretary-Treasurer of the American Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers. 


XTILES are not the only indus- 
try in America which presents a 
serious problem to the public as 
a whole. The bituminous coal indus- 
try also stands out as a huge question 
mark in our present day economic 
and social scene. But textiles are per- 
haps that most conspicuous instance 
of a basic industry which has drifted 
into a state of what appears to be 
chronic depression. 

Textiles are Philadelphia’s most 
important single industry. No other 
city in this country has such a large 
variety of textile manufacturing plants 
within its borders. Figures published 
in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
last week showed that we have 287,- 
000 people employed in the textile 
industry of this city whose wages and 
salaries amount to $439,000,000 a 
year. Some $982,000,000 annually is 
spent by textile mills for power and 
material and the total value of the 


finished product is $1,856,000,000. 
With the exception of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery mills here, the textile 
establishments in Philadelphia have 
almost all suffered in the past few 
years, to a greater or less extent, 
from the effects of the general de- 
pression which has been characteristic 
of the industry as a whole throughout 
the country. One might even say 
throughout the world—for depression 
has also been prevalent in the textile 
centers of Great Britain and of other 
European countries. 

Some of us have studied the textile 
situation for years now and certainly 
we should be able to agree, without 
going over a great many facts which 
have been presented to the public over 
and over again, that the depression 
in textiles cannot be overcome merely 
by the efforts of employees in the in- 
dustry, by employers alone, by the 
regulation of tariffs alone, by scien- 
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tific study alone, nor merely by com- 
munity interest, or by financial re- 
organization, governmental regula- 
tion or some change in the public de- 
mand for textile products. It should 
be plain that it will require all these 
things and the concerted effort of 
every group in the body politic to 
remedy the ills of the textile industry. 
It will require hard thinking, deep 
study, good will, sacrifice of time and 
effort to reestablish a reasonable de- 
gree of general prosperity in textile 
manufacturing trades. 

Our conference is called here to- 
day in an effort to take preliminary 
steps towards getting something con- 
crete done along these lines. We have 
been successful in interesting a group 
of nationally known experts, seldom 
gathered in one conference such as 
this, to analyze the situation for us 


and to suggest certain practical meth- 


ods of tackling our problem. The 
labor unions in the textile industry, 
through our joint educational institu- 
tion, of which we are so proud, the 
Philadelphia Labor College, have 
taken the initiative in calling this con- 
ference. We have made every effort 
to make this a community affair in 
the true sense of the term. The par- 
ticipation of the Y. W. C. A. and such 
bodies as the Church League for In- 
dustrial Democracy in this project is 
most hopeful and encouraging. The 
fact that every other agency, or or- 
ganization in the city, has not taken 
the same interest in this undertaking 
is certainly not the fault of those who 
organized the conference. Every pos- 
sible effort was made to reach the 
business men’s organizations, the em- 
ployers’ associations, trade bodies, re- 
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ligious, political, professional, and 
civic groups. The response from 
these quarters has been sympathetic, 
but certainly not sufficiently warm as 
yet to enable us to say that the com- 
munity is aroused to actualities of the 
textile situation. To talk of a Greater 
Northeast for Philadelphia without a 
more prosperous textile industry is 
simply nonsense. If the leaders of 
this community want to act the part 
of the ostrich in this respect, they are 
welcome to the role and they will 
suffer the consequences. Better busi- 
ness for Kensington, or for any place 
where textile workers are the major- 
ity of the population, is simply im- 
possible without better average wages 
for the textile workers. If the in- 
dustry is facing certain economic con- 
ditions beyond its control, if it suffers 
from tariff inequalities or unfair com- 
petition from Southern centers or 
rural towns in Pennsylvania, if the 
textile mills in this city are being 
managed by men who cannot adapt 
their plants to meet changing styles 
or a shift in demand for certain types 
of product, it will not be the owners 
of these mills alone who will suffer; 
the people of Philadelphia, the busi- 
ness men of Philadelphia, the poli- 
ticians, the churches, the social agen- 
cies, the schools, the hospitals, the 
houses of amusement will suffer also. 

The old idea that the only thing 
the community can do in an economic 
situation is to wait until the competi- 
tive struggle has wiped out certain 
inefficient or weak concerns and then 
a few prosperous establishments will 
finally take control of the industry 
and all will be well is, in the light of 
past experiences, so stupid that one 
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wonders how in the name of common 
sense this notion was not dumped into 
the discard long ago. While the cot- 
ton mill owners are fighting among 
themselves for business, they are also 
killing their industry for each other. 

Competition, without regulation, is 
simply suicide. People use the old 
phrase “the survival of the fittest” 
without having the slightest idea of 
how it came into use and what it 
really was meant to mean. The 
fittest to survive does not mean the 
cruellest, the strongest and the most 
cunning or most wealthy. The fittest 
to survive in its original meaning was 
that the species which knew best how 
to apply the principle of mutual aid 
to a social situation. 

The employer who cannot develop 
beyond the point where the only way 
he can get business is by cutting prices, 
or by cutting wages, is simply making 
it impossible either for his own prop- 
erty to develop or for his industry to 
become prosperous. The community 
can no longer permit any industry to 
continue the use of such destructive 
policies. Surely, it should be plain to 
us all that unless industry will agree 
to govern itself in the interest of the 
greatest number engaged in that in- 
dustry, and in the interest of the com- 
munity as a whole, that it will become 
absolutely necessary for the govern- 
ment to step in and take control of 
the situation as best it can. 

During the past few weeks, the 
U. S. Department of Commerce has 
given us figures showing that the cot- 
ton industry can produce all that the 
public ordinarily consumes by operat- 
ing the cotton mills on a one-shift 
basis. And yet we find today the 
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great majority of the cotton mills in 
the South running night and day. 
Manufacturers themselves say that 
the night shift operation is killing 
their industry. These same manufac- 
turers have made it quite plain that 
legislative action is the only way in 
which this night operation can be 
brought to a stop. Action should be 
taken by conferences such as this to 
organize a definite movement to see 
to it that legislation designed to rem- 
edy this glaring abuse is enacted and 
as promptly as possible. Action should 
be taken, I believe, by far-sighted 
Americans everywhere—and particu- 
larly by Northern textile communities 
which still have a chance of maintain- 
ing a fair degree of prosperity in the 
industries that survive in their towns 
—to assist the American Federation 
of Labor and the United Textile 
Workers of America to bring about 
a better level of prosperity in the 
Southern textile centers, so that the 
industry as a whole can be saved from 
complete chaos both in the North and 
South. The textile manufacturers 
who wish to stay in this city, the store- 
keepers and the public at large should 
assist in this movement as a matter 
of elementary self-protection not to 
mention any of the obvious ethical 
and humane considerations which 
make such a movement needful and 
desirable. 

Industry, when it first established 
itself in England one hundred and 
fifty years ago, brought horrible 
suffering and unheard-of misery in its 
train. Have we learned nothing from 
history? Is experience of no value 
at all? Shall the industrialization of 
the South bring the same train of evil 
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with it as industrial development 
brought to the beautiful European 
villages where the factory system first 
began? Is the Northern industrial 
textile center to declare itself so cal- 
lous and helpless that it will fold its 
hands while the industry creeps away 
to the rural mountain villages of the 
South? If Philadelphia won’t meet 
this situation it had better discuss 
how to provide transportation to 
some place like Tennessee rather than 
to argue about new subways under 
the Roosevelt Boulevard. I can say 
for the American Federation of Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Workers, which I 
represent here today, and which forms 
a unit within the United Textile 
Workers of America, that we are de- 
termined that the situation shall not 
drift beyond control simply through 
lack of intelligent and_ persistent 
effort. Philadelphia, in the past, has 
had industries in the textile trades as 
prosperous as the full-fashioned ho- 
siery industry is today. Where are 
they now? Why are they no longer 
thriving and adding to the common- 
wealth? The full-fashioned hosiery 
worker is pressing for the organiza- 
tion of his industry that can prevent 
his trade being swept into the discard 
in a few years, simply because of the 
same conditions that wiped out other 
great industries in the past. The pub- 
lic and the community at large should 
cooperate readily with an organiza- 
tion which is so willing as ours to 
assume the largest share of responsi- 
bility for maintaining the prosperity 
of an industry, which has become es- 
sential to the continued prosperity 
and development of this city, and of 
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other cities of lesser size throughout 
the country. 

Over-development, in one word, is 
the besetting evil of the textile indus- 
try. And this condition is simply the 
result of stupid over-confidence, blind 
greed for gain, lack of foresight and 
lack of willingness to face facts. Such 
a condition is really inexcusable under 
present-day conditions. Statistics can 
always be gotten which show the 
trend of an industry, foresight can be 
used in predicting style changes and 
economic developments can be gauged 
if sufficient effort is bent to this prob- 
lem. It was considered impossible at 
one time to prevent slumps and panics, 
but through the establishment of our 
federal reserve system we have 
largely eliminated violent fluctuations 
in our economic life. It seems almost 
inevitable to me that we will have to 
prevent over-development by the es- 
tablishment of some federal control 
system for industry analogous to the 
reserve system in banking. The only 
thing that can prevent this will be the 
better control of industry by labor 
and capital through proper coopera- 
tion and effective organization. Surely 
the textile industry is the most glaring 
example in the world of the need for 
such cooperation. 

This conference will, I know, under- 
take a courageous, intelligent and 
searching discussion of the situation I 
have attempted to bring to your atten- 
tion right at the beginning of this 
meeting. I donot apologize for being 
emphatic and controversial in my re- 


-marks. Unless we are prepared to go 


into this matter without pussyfooting, 
we might as well save our breath. The 
professors and government officials 
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who will follow me will no doubt be 
thoroughly judicious in their remarks; 
they can not, however, I feel, alter the 
analysis of the situation made here 
to any very great extent. 

We hope to explore every aspect 
of the problem that time and knowl- 
edge will permit. We should con- 
sider those things which can be done 
in the future to help our industry and 
the things that can be done right now. 
We can take up the political aspects 
of the problem without running afoul 
of partisan divisions. The tariff ques- 
tion in relation to textiles seems to 
me to be entirely a matter of scientific 
adjustment, and not simply a question 
of higher or lower rates. High tariff 
rates have undoubtedly served to 
create vicious conditions in certain 
branches of the textile industry and 
have reacted against the best interest 


of the public in certain instances. In 
some other branches of the industry 
there seems to be urgent reasons for 


prompt relief. We can discuss the 
failings of the labor unions in relation 
to the textile industry, and the suc- 
cesses of unionism—both. the wrong- 
ness or the rightness of our views 
on these matters. We are convinced 
that no matter what criticism may be 
offered of labor unionism in tex- 
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tiles that it will be found that the 
question of organization is a funda- 
mental requisite for the rehabilitation 
of the industry, here or elsewhere. 
Legislation is needed not only in the 
South. It is not only the New Eng- 
land textile manufacturer who has ob- 
solete equipment. The question of 
power rates, taxation, transportation 
and standards of living all enter into 
the textile problems. Adulteration of 
fabrics and wholesale depreciation of 
quality standards, lack of talent in de- 
sign, all play a great part in the slump 
which has been so serious to this old 
and important industry. Clothing 
styles today are only a part of the 
problem of the textile manufacturers. 
Textiles play a larger part in all types 
of manufacture. The rise of the au- 
tomobile industry is a vital factor in 
the development of the trend in tex- 
tiles. Sectional and historical con- 
siderations must be taken into account 
and understood. The technical ad- 
vance of mass production in industry 
permeates almost every department 
of textile manufacture. Selling meth- 
ods, banking control and managerial 
ability are included in the scope of 
our deliberations, as these matters 
affect our problem at many points. 


MY PRAYER 
I pray my soul may be a vital one, 
That radiates its strength like summer sun; 
As simple as the thirsty, growing grain 
Which lifts its trusting heart to heaven for rain; 
As restful, to way-farers, as the rills 
That ripple down the canyons from the hills; 
And may it grow, though cramped for room, as true 
And straight, as crowded pines in forests do. 


—GERTRUDE B. GUNDERSON. 





WOMEN WORKERS IN TEXTILES* 


Mary ANDERSON 


Chief, Women’s Bureau 


HE meeting today is focused on 
women in industry, and for that 


reason I am very glad that I was 
asked to speak and to give certain 
facts on the conditions of employment 
of women that the Women’s Bureau 
has been able to compile through its 
investigations and its impartial in- 
quiries. 

In the development of ,industry in 
the Southern States it hapbens that it 
is largely the woman-employing indus- 
tries that have had such tremendous 
growth. The development of indus- 
ties in the South is nothing short of a 
miracle, but with that miracle have 
come many of the old mistakes made 
by employers in the North during its 
period of development, such as long 
hours, low pay, and little considera- 
tion of the human element. 

If employers would only realize 
when they map out their enterprises 
that it is absolutely essential to take 
into consideration the importance of 
a satisfied and interested work force 
when they look for business success, 
how many difficulties everyone would 
be spared. They estimate their costs 
to the penny; they buy the best grades 
of machinery available; they plan for 
complete knowledge of overhead and 
perfect upkeep of their tools. But 
their human relationships — in the 
final analysis the most vital part of 
the whole—they pass over too fre- 
quently as unimportant. What a dif- 


*A speech made at a meeting of the Piedmont 
Organizing Council, held in Greensboro, North 
Carolina, Sunday, April 28, 1929. 
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ference from the wise employer who 
says to himself: “These people are 
the mainspring of my enterprise. If 
they are content and know that I 
want them to work with me and give 
me of their experience as well as their 
best effort, they will bring cooperation 
and spirit to their work and both of 
us will benefit.” 

In all the experience of the Wom- 
en’s Bureau we have yet to find a case 
where this rule did not work out. The 
South had and still has a priceless op- 
portunity to avoid the mistakes that 
the North has made, particularly as 
the greatest growth has been in the 
industries that most largely employ 
women. 

The best example of what can be 
done when the attitude of friendly 
cooperation prevails is the case of a 
certain Southern mill. It was pro- 
posed in this mill to make an impor- 
tant change of system, for efficiency 
reasons. The workers objected. In- 
stead of insisting upon carrying it 
through, the management called a con- 
ference, at which the Northern 
owner, the local management, and the 
workers were all represented. After 
the proposition had been thoroughly 
discussed the workers were asked to 
vote on it and they were allowed to 
use secret, unsigned ballots. The vote 
was in favor of the proposed change 
and when it was adopted everybody 
went about his work with a sense of 
esprit de corps that could have been 
got in no other way. The result, of 
course, was a finer efficiency than 
could possibly have resulted from the 
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change as originally intended. Work- 
ers and employers understood each 
other. It is this kind of cooperation 
that an enlightened employer seeks of 
his employees, that he in turn may 
benefit by the workers’ own experience 
and the cooperation of a satisfied per- 
sonnel. 

In our investigations throughout 
the country of the wages, hours, and 
working conditions of women em- 
ployed, we have, to be sure, found 
good and bad conditions everywhere. 
But we have found the lowest wages, 
the longest hours, prevailing in the 
Southern States. That does not mean 
that there are not employers in the 
South who adhere to good standards, 
but so much larger has been the pro- 
portion of low-wage, long-hour indus- 
tries in the South that the question 
naturally presents itself as one need- 
ing special attention. For example, 


we found that many of the workers 
still have a day of 10 hours or more 
and that many of them work 11 hours 
at night. We found the median wage 
for the women employed as low for 
a fulltime week as $8.60 in Missis- 
sippi, with the highest among the 


Southern States, in Georgia, of 
$12.95. The highest among States 
in other parts of the country was 
$16.85 and the lowest was just over 
$11. It must be remembered that liv- 
ing conditions in the South differ from 
those in the North. Rents are fre- 
quently cheaper and the fuel problem 
is not a major one. The “median” 
wage means that half the women 
were earning less and half were earn- 
ing more than the sum given. A full- 
time week means one selected by the 
management as representative, with 
neither shutdown nor holiday. These 
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wages were actual earnings for a rep- 
sentative week in the year in which the 
investigation was made. 

In the present decade we find our- 
selves with a grave problem—the 
problem that presents itself in the in- 
creased use of machinery and the need 
of fewer human hands because of this 
expansion. Much has been said on 
this question and much more will 
have to be said before we find a way 
to meet this problem so that the work- 
ers do not pay the price in heavier 
work and increased unemployment. 
No one knows today how many per- 
sons are out of employment because 
of this change in the system of manu- 
facture. No one knows what happens 
to the workers so displaced, how long 
they remain out of work because of 
this displacement, what are the jobs 
they secure and whether better or 
poorer than the jobs formerly held, 
nor whether the older workers secure 
any job at all or are permanently left 
out as wage-earners. 

The decrease in the number of 
workers needed to get out a certain 
amount of work is well illustrated in 
the larger establishments in the laun- 
dry industry where it is reported that 
from 1909 to 1927 the amount of 
work done, measured in dollars, in- 
creased 349.8 per cent in this period, 
while the increase in the number of 
employees was only 93.1 per cent and 
the increase in the number of laun- 
dries was 54.7 per cent. The re- 
markable growth in the work done in 
comparison to the increase in num- 
ber of employees is a marked indica- 
tion that machinery is doing the work. 

What ca _ be said of this industry 
may be said of many others. Today 
when we enter a textile mill we have 
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to look around to find the workers. 
When we entered a textile mill some 
years ago the first thing that attracted 
our attention was the many em- 
ployees. For more than 60 years 
spinning has been done on ring spin- 
ners, and until five or six years ago 
there was no change in method. The 
new method, seeking greater ef- 
ficiency, divides the job—one set of 
workers joining the broken ends and 
another keeping the machines clean 
and the frames supplied with roving. 
The work in the weave room also 
has been divided. Weavers tend the 
looms, tying broken threads, etc., 
while the batteries are filled by other 
workers. The result, in both spin- 
ning and weaving, has been an in- 
crease in the number of frames and 
looms that one worker tends. Under 


the old method a spinner tended from 
6 to 10 sides of a frame; now she 


tends from 12 to 20 and her cleaner 
cares for from 38 to 48 sides. A 
weaver formerly had from 12 to 24 
automatic looms; now she has from 
48 to 108. For all the workers, 
whether machine tenders or cleaners, 
the change means less variety of work 
and more walking. 

Unrest and fatigue may be meas- 
ured to some extent by turnover and 
absence. Apparently, turnover is in- 
clined to be higher under the new 
method than under the old, but those 
who remain are likely to be steadier 
in attendance. In four mills recently 
studied, two showed a considerable 
increase in turnover in the spin room 
under the new method, the third a 
less marked increase, and the fourth 
a decrease. A lower rate of absence 
occurred in three mills and an in- 
creased rate in the fourth. 
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This change in the method of em- 
ployment—the expansion of ma- 
chinery but a decline in numbers of 
employees—not only is very serious 
to the workers themselves but threat- 
ens the stability and the prosperity of 
our whole country because the pur- 
chasing power of the people is a tre- 
mendous asset to the prosperity of 
all. President Hoover, in his message 
to the Congress just assembled, rec- 
ognized this fact in these words: “In 
a large sense we have learned that 
the cheapening of the toiler decreases 
rather than promotes permanent 
prosperity, because it reduces the con- 
suming power of the people.” 

If fewer and fewer employees are 
needed and there are no new indus- 
tries to take up the slack, the purchas- 
ing power of a large number of our 
citizens is curtailed, and while we are 
increasing production we are dimin- 
ishing the purchasing power so that 
we shall have overproduction. It is a 
vicious circle, and the workers are the 
greatest sufferers. This curtailing of 
purchasing power is caused not only 
by people being out of work who have 
no other means of living than through 
their chances of employment; it ap- 
plies also to low wages. Mr. Ford, 
in his recognition of the value of the 
purchasing power in setting a six-dol- 
lar-a-day minimum wage, was one of 
the first employers to recognize that 
the higher the purchasing power of 
the employed man and woman the 
greater the prosperity in industry. No 
employer has established that fact 
more thoroughly than has Mr. Ford. 
I visited a community not long ago 
in which the wages paid to women 
employees were from 75 cents to a 
dollar a day. I do not say that was 
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the highest wage paid, but there were 
a great number getting those rates. 
The community itself was not pros- 
perous. The storekeepers and others 
who had something to sell were com- 
plaining because they could not sell it, 
and very little manufactured goods 
went into that community. It was 
down at the heel, and it seems to me 
that it could be rahibilitated only 
through the increased purchasing 
power of the people who lived in the 
community. 

If you believe with me that what 
I have stated is the common sense 
and the trend of thought today 
among thinking people, let us each do 
all that we can, in every way in which 
something can be done, to meet the 
problems that are so large and 
weighty. Perhaps we ought to think 
seriously about stopping night work 
in our mills and factories. I know 
that employers themselves in the 
South have been advocating the stop- 
ping of night work. Mr. Ralph E. 
Loper (of Ralph E. Loper & Co., 
textile cost engineers) in an article in 
the Textile World, has this to say: 
“Most operatives prefer to work 
days and skilled workers can usually 
find daytime employment. The result 
is that the mill starts out with a 
handicap running nights. * * * The 
quality of work produced at night is 
not so good, resulting in more second- 
quality cloth. The machinery is not 
so well cared for when run two shifts. 
Industrial accidents are more fre- 
quent on night work. The extra in- 
vestment in a larger village carries 
with it fixed charges which must be 
paid out of the profit on the daytime 
operation if the mill finds it advisable 
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to discontinue night operation. In 
view of the slight reduction in manu- 
facturing cost and the very detri- 
mental effect on the market of excess 
production, it seems evident that dur- 
ing normal periods of business, night 
operation does not permanently pay 
textile mills.” 

Mr. Arthur T. Bradlee, a promi- 
nent cotton executive, in an article 
written just before his death in 1925 
and printed by the Textile World, 
said: “If it were known today that 
night work was to be discontinued I 
am confident that it would very 
quickly place the mills of the South at 
least in assured profitable operation 
and it would remove from the entire 
cotton textile trade of the country, 
from manufacturer to retailer, the 
present doubt they have of the per- 
manency of any improvement or sta- 
bility in values—a doubt that arises 
from the ever-present threat of pos- 
sible rapidly increased production to 
the point of over-production.” 

One employer even went so far as 
to say that the cotton industry could 
be put on its feet in 60 days if all 
night work were stopped. It is cer- 
tainly not reasonable under existing 
conditions of overproduction to work 
at night, nor to work 10 hours a day. 
It would seem that to shorten the 
working day and to eliminate as far 
as possible the working night is the 
simplest and most sensible way to 
meet the problem of expansion of 
machinery and over-production so 
that the workers themselves may not 
carry the biggest burden and that the 
prosperity of the country may not be 
endangered. 
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in the ointment, but one of the 

large manufacturers of patent 
ointments has decided that now is the 
time to extricate it. He has been 
stumping the State of North Carolina, 
appearing before Rotarians, realtors, 
and other influential policy moulding 
groups. He has declared that the 
present system of taxation is tending 
to drive out local capital, to prevent 
outside capital from coming in, and 
is hindering the free use of capital 
already in the state. Like any re- 
former, he has illustrations to prove 
his contentions and many have been 
made to weep for the poor widow 
with a hundred thousand dollars in 
securities which brings her an income 
of five thousand dollars a year, but 
who discovers that she cannot live in 
her native city without paying $3,500 
yearly taxes on the income. By mov- 
ing to Gulfport, Mississippi, she can 
have the satisfaction of paying only 
twelve dollars. 

But the best illustration which he 
could possibly mention would be his 
own conduct. This ointment manu- 
facturer has moved the larger part 
of his factory to the outskirts of a 
large northern city. He has changed 
the legal residence of the company to 
Delaware, where corporation taxes 
have been shorn of teeth by the Du- 
Pont régime. The biggest part of the 
company is the trade-mark and good- 
will and this great capitalization can 
be moved about without any trouble. 
He has stated that he would be a 
derelict if he didn’t save the stock- 


becom has long been a fly 


holders the difference between the 
twenty-seven percent former tax and 
the 1.27 present tax in Wilmington. 
Much as he loves his native State, he 
cannot be disloyal to the stockhold- 
ers. He professes love for this com- 
monwealth where his “forbears for 
many generations have worked out 
their destiny . . . some raising six- 
cent cotton on mortgaged farms in 
years gone by, others in teaching and 
preaching . .”’ but some thought- 
ful people are wondering if he does 
love it? By moving his legal resi- 


dence he has taken from the coffers 
of the State a great deal of taxable 
wealth and thus the load is falling 
more heavily upon those who must 
stay on the ground. This salve maker 


is a great sportsman; he spends much 
time and money in his hunts, and has 
shown the farmer how to protect the 
quail so that they would be made safe 
for northern sportsmen who come 
down each year with their guns and 
their wallets. But some wonder if 
it is good sportsmanship to build up 
a great business on the low rate of 
taxation and low wages of this sec- 
tion and then skip the country when 
the renaissance sets in. 

Even if taxation is high, some rea- 
son that with the huge profits of the 
company it could well afford to pay, 
and the left hand wouldn’t know 
what the right hand had done. In 
the year ending August, 1925, almost 
one and three-quarter million was 
gained in current assets and a quar- 
terly dividend of 87% cents was de- 
clared. One year the Federal Gov- 
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ernment was paid approximately a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
and the six largest stockholders re- 
mitted an equal amount on income 
tax. But some day the company may 
come back from the banks of the Del- 
aware. When this State comes to its 
senses and stops its confiscation 
through taxes then once more the 
salve headquarters will abide in the 
Tar Heel State. To this end there 
should be a Tax Reform League es- 
tablished, he says, similar to those 
which have successfully worked in 
Kentucky and Virginia. Only in this 
way can the business men, who pay 
ninety percent of the taxes but have 
only three percent of the representa- 
tion, be protected from taxation 
tyranny. 

The tax system of the state needs 
revision. Whether it is exorbitant or 


not can be seen by the fact that in 
1924 the average corporation tax on 
the income dollar amounted to 31.4 
cents, whereas the average for all 


the states was 36 cents. Only four 
States had lower corporation taxes, 
and this included the county and mu- 
nicipal tax as well as the state tax. 
Again, the average per capita tax of 
all the states was $13.19, while for 
this State it was only $10.37 as 
pointed out by a professor of eco- 
nomics residing here. But all agree 
that the system is antiquated and 
needs revision. A modern, progres- 
sive commonwealth cannot operate on 
the structure of taxation reared in 
1868 when the Constitution was 
adopted. The revision in 1921, when 
the state property, or ad valorem tax, 
was removed and an income tax es- 
tablished, was good as far as it went. 
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But the Governor’s Commission 
granted by the last Assembly will re- 
port to the next General Assembly 
as to what to do in a State which is 
carrying a heavy burden of debt, the 
1924 figures showing that North 
Carolina jumped from nineteenth to 
third place. If the commission reads 
the report of the National Tax As- 
sociation committee in 1918 they will 
find that the basic system of modern 
state taxation is a reformed property 
tax, a personal income tax and a busi- 
ness tax. Added to this there should 
of course be an inheritance tax. The 
economics professor referred to has 
also suggested an estate tax, a tax 
on billboards and the removal of nat- 
ural resources, and a removal of the 
tax on intangibles as it is impossible 
to check up on these. There should 
be a state body which will re-assess 
all property and should so classify 
the property that the tax will be just. 
When people are thinking of taxes in 
terms of tyranny they often forget 
how they tyrannize over the state. 
A study recently made by a class in 
taxation revealed that the percentage 
of assessed value to market value was 
very low. For business property in 
one city, the city half owned by the 
ointment company, it was about sixty 
percent, and for residence property 
was only forty-four percent. Also 
there is a system of equalization of 
school funds which enables the rich 
counties to help carry the load in poor 
counties. This year this fund 
amounted to three and a quarter mil- 
lion. There was recently passed a 
Process Tax which requires the pay- 
ment of two dollars for every crim- 
inal and civil action taken in the 
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courts, thus lightening the load a little 
on the law-abiding citizen. Should 
there be taxation tyranny in the state, 
will running away help matters any, 
ask some of the critics of the salve 
man whom he has called “bolshe- 
vists.” Someone spoke a parable of 
the rich New Jersey man who lived 
in Asheville some years ago when the 
state went dry. He decided to seek 
wetter pastures and went back home, 
but the very next day that munici- 
pality went dry. 

The counties also come in for their 
share of tyrannizing. Recently a large 
cotton commission company which 
does most of its business in New York 
moved its office across the county line 
to save $20,000 a year. The office 
here is mainly a myth, as the State 
requires the company to maintain an 
office in the state since it is a North 
Carolina Corporation. All of the 
business is done in a six-story build- 
ing on Worth Street in New York, 
and through the twelve selling offices 
and fifteen foreign agents. They pay 
a tax here on five million valuation 
and by moving a desk a few miles 
saved thousands of dollars a year. 

Cities also frequently arouse the 
wrath of large taxpayers. One rea- 
son that this cotton commission com- 
pany moved was because the city was 
charging it the regular taxation rate 
whereas it has a side agreement with 
the largest denim mill in the world, 
also in the city limits, that it should 
not pay regular city taxes. The mill 
section is known as District No. 1, 
and is quite separate and distinct. 
But the mill operatives are paying the 
city tax, and when it comes time to 
vote they find that they can vote for 
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one councilman whereas the people 
in the balance of the city may vote 
for six. These modern “pure-blooded 
Anglo-Saxons” are shouting ‘“Taxa- 
tion without representation is Tyr- 
anny” and pack a hall just outside 
the mill domain where they can air 
their grievances. The young lawyer 
who represents them and appeared be- 
fore the city council in their behalf 
was running for election to the council 
this Spring but was eliminated. Dis- 
trict No. 1, the mill section, couldn’t 
vote for him. They are represented 
by an official of the company who 
gladly gives his time for this purpose. 
Unfortunately he doesn’t live in the 
mill section; his children do not go 
to mill schools, and he spends most 
of his time at his bank in the city. 
Should someone in the mill section 
announce his intention to oppose the 
company official, he might have hard 
sledding as would all who would vote 
for him. Ballots are still as public 
as gold-fish in North Carolina. So 
one-third of the population must be 
content with one-seventh of the rep- 
resentation under the present system. 

The most significant thing today in 
the textile industry is the movement 
southward of New England mills. As 
machinery wears out, instead of re- 
placing it, a new mill is opened in the 
South. It is cheaper to pay trans. 
portation on New England machinery 
once than on Southern cotton for the 
lifetime of the machine. Also, it is 
cheaper to pay non-organized south- 
ern labor than organized New Eng- 
land labor. Then there is the un- 
tapped waterpower resources of the 
South which will give cheap power. 
But the real fly in the ointment, ac- 
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cording to some, is taxation. The 
Little Rock Gazette of Arkansas 
pointed out not long ago that at Man- 
chester, N. H., where the largest cot- 
ton mill of the world is located, the 
city government declared in favor of 
greater tax encouragement of indus- 
tries. Other New England towns 
have made heavy reductions in local 
taxation, and one town is said to have 
remitted a third of the local taxes 
on a woolen mill. The treasurer of 
a large industrial corporation told 
the Affliated Technical Society of 
Boston that the tax question now 
“enters quite definitely into current 
consideration of New England’s in- 
dustrial problems.” Thus the new 
war with the South is a taxation war. 
In 1860 it was the cotton gin, now 
it is taxation tyranny. Someone has 
called the tendency of the mills to 


move south a “broad-jumping” proc- 
ess. The Middle Atlantic States are 
cleared and even such states as Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas are also hur- 


dled in the leap. It was facetiously 
pointed out that Virginia lacked a 
press agent, North Carolina had 
ruinous taxation, and South Carolina 
might enact tyrannous taxation. So 
they usually settle down in Tennes- 
see, Georgia, Alabama or Florida, 
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the farther south they can bound the 
cheaper the labor and the less ruin- 
ous the taxes. As the heavy machinery 
is coming down among the negroes 
and “poor whites,” the paper securi- 
ties and good-will are going north to 
the comforting shadows of Wall 
Street. Big business is determined 
that taxation shall fall on the masses 
just as do the high prices for goods. 
It favors the indirect taxes on sugar 
and flour and the gasoline tax which 
Tom, Dick and Harry cheerfully pay 
to keep the Ford running. These are 
fine things for big business, and it 
must be placated for, says a Charlot<e 
paper, “when we come to think of 
it, all of us are more or less depend- 
ent on just what does happen to Big 
Business.” 

A thoughtful person wonders if we 
are living again in the old feudal sys- 
tem. All within the castle is fine, 
but outside there is dissatisfaction 
and want. Big Business safeguards 
its huge profits by putting a wall 
around itself or retreating with its 
paper securities to a castle on the 
Delaware. Outside the walls the com- 
mon folks go on toiling and shifting 
for themselves. The fly is in the 
ointment, but it is the common man 
who consumes the ointment. 
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I linger on the path once trod 

By weary, wounded feet; 

The road, a scar—as yet no sod, 

Has made it new and sweet. 

And here no living green has part, 

No flower has ever blown— 

For once that way there passed a Heart, 
Whose hurt no man hath known. 


—Mari£ SCHULTE KALLENBACH. 
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ODAY we have demands on 

all sides for adequate protec- 

tion against old age dependency. 
With the increased life span and 
with the concurrent restrictions in 
old age employment, we have a sit- 
uation that, bad as it is, is steadily 
becoming worse. The state has been 
called upon to support the dependent 
in a scientific manner; industry has 
been urged to extend and broaden its 
pension systems; individuals have 
been implored to purchase old age 
annuities and to amass by thrift in 
their short productive period a sufh- 
cient competency. The state has not 
gone in for guaranteed support to 
any extent because of the cost and be- 
cause of the stigma which attaches to 
any government activity which may 
be attacked as paternalistic. Indus- 
try has refused to extend its pension 
systems beyond the point where they 
constitute reward for long and mer- 
itorius service. This sort of provi- 
sion is, of course, wholly inadequate, 
particularly when it is combined with 
the nefarious practice of releasing 
employees a short time beforq they 
reach the retirement age jnder 
the pension system. The individual 
workers maintain that under pfesent 
conditions they do not have th» sur- 
plus to purchase annuities nor do 


they have the ability to save an 
amount to carry them through the 
indeterminable period beyond their 
release from such labor as may be 
considered by the employer to be of 
sufficient productivity and efficiency. 

No scheme that is adequate to 
handle the problem and is at the same 
time free from effective opposition 
seems to be operative. The follow- 
ing proposal is therefore made in the 
belief that it is a solution that will 
meet the most contingencies and will 
cater to our spirit of individual initia- 
tive and responsibility. 

The plan is simple. It merely in- 
volves the payment on the part of 
both the employer and the employee 
of a certain proportion of the salary 
or average wage into a living trust 
to be administered for the benefit of 
the worker. The employer would 
contribute to the fund a sum which 
would bear a definite relation to the 
sum contributed by the employee. 
He would therefore be making pro- 
vision for the employee’s pension in 
the period of the worker’s produc- 
tivity. The worker would contribute 
a certain portion of his earnings. 
The trust would be irrevocable. 

A brief listing of the advantages 
of such a plan increases its attractive- 
ness. For the employer the advan- 
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tages would be all that exist under 
the present pension plans. Loyalty 
and faithful service would be secured 
by adjusting the ratio of the employ- 
er’s contributions to that of the em- 
ployee according to the period of em- 
ployment. Here would be a reward 
for service rendered that would bring 
a low labor turnover. In addition the 
employer would have the satisfaction 
of knowing that his obligation to care 
adequately for superannuated em- 
ployees is fulfilled in the fund. He 
knows that an irrevocable trust will 
meet the needs of an employee bet- 
ter than can a fixed pension with its 
characteristic indifference to circum- 
stances. But this plan should appeal 
most to the employer because it 
offers these services at a sure, certain, 
and present cost. Pension systems 
offer an uncertainty as to the extent 
of future liability and involve the 
tying up of present working capital 
in reserves. This plan offers a ful- 
fillment of all future obligations in 
a current payment. 

For the employee the plan offers 
a savings fund that is swelled by his 
employer’s interest and which stands 
as an increasing safeguard against 
old age dependency. On it he will 
invariably receive a larger amount of 
interest than would be_ possible 
through a savings bank. The impor- 
tance of this can readily be seen. It 
would not be unreasonable to expect 
that a trust should return 5 per cent, 
a conservative figure. The impor- 
tance of this is seen when it is real- 
ized that at 3 per cent compounded 
annually, it would take twenty-three 
years to double a certain sum of 
money, while at 5 per cent it would 
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take only fourteen years. Further- 
more, the cares of investment are 
placed on the shoulders of those who 
are best fitted to perform that func- 
tion in which the employee has neither 
the time nor the ability to engage. 
The fund is sure, the trust being ir- 
revocable and depletion by unwar- 
ranted withdrawals not being possi- 
ble. At the same time, all contin- 
gencies within the limits of the fund 
can be taken care of by its adminis- 
trators. Provision may and should 
be made to maintain on the life of 
the employee a sufficient amount of 
insurance to protect that part of an 
adequate estate which is as yet un- 
earned. This is a feature which 
should not be overlooked. In no 


present pension plan is there at the 
same time any protection on,a sci- 
entific individual basis against the 
cutting off of present earning power 


through death or sickness. It is 
true that in many industries we find 
group insurance concurrent with the 
pension plan but it is usually applied 
without discrimination except as to 
classes of workers. Correct ade- 
quate coverage would be best ef- 
fected through a trust. 

At the termination of the employ- 
ment certain options are available 
here not possible under any pension 
system. Annuities are generally con- 
sidered desirable for those who do 
not have an estate large enough in 
itself to produce an income sufficient 
to live on and for those who have no 
desire to bequeath an estate. When 
these conditions exist at the termina- 
tion of employment, it would be pos- 
sible to use the money in the trust for 
the purpose of purchasing an an- 
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nuity. However, in the event of an 
adequate income either from the trust 
itself or from outside sources, the 
trust estate could be maintained, liq- 
uidated, or held subject only to ad- 
ministration at death. 

The existence of the fund is not 
entirely contingent upon a loyalty to 
a firm which may be overshadowed 
by much greater considerations. 
There is no chance that any part of 
the present accumulation will be 
wiped out by a change of position or 
by unemployment such as would be 
the case in pension agreements. The 
size of the fund is also increased by 
the matching of contributions on the 
part of the employer which in itself 
offers a great incentive to save. And 
the very existence of the fund, un- 
touched by temporary fiscal difficul- 
ties, is a constant reminder and 
inducement to maintain provision 
against old age. 

Inasfar as the pension plans are op- 
erative at present the following dis- 
advantages to them also exist: they 
are of a highly paternalistic nature; 
they are uncertain, even if all the con- 
. ditions have been fulfilled by the 
worker; the retirement allowance is 
often interpreted as a gratuity dis- 
pensed by a kindly employer; and 
there is unfair discrimination between 
employees if the pension is to be re- 
garded in any sense as deferred pay 
or as a reward for long and faithful 
service. They also meet the problem 
of old age dependency to a very small 
degree. It is estimated that even if 
these plans were to be adopted by 
all industries, 95 per cent of the 
wage-earners would be unprotected 
or unprovided for because of the 
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service requirements. _It is true that 
the objection of uncertainty is re- 
moved by the deferred annuity plan 
under which a deferred annuity is 
purchased annually by the employer, 
but the other objections remain. A 
few of these latter plans are in 
existence. But all of the disadvan- 
tages are overcome in the plan sug- 
gested. In addition, there is com- 
plete adaptation of the fund to the 
needs of the employee and the in- 
creased contributions of the employee 
on a cooperative basis with, and under 
the incentive of, the management. 

The plan would broaden present 
attempts both private and industrial 
to provide against dependency. Pri- 
vate funds would be enlarged through 
the increased interest returns, would 
be maintained because of the safety 
of the fund and the impossibility of 
drawing against it for temporary 
needs of little real importance, and 
would be wisely administered by the 
trustees with full consideration to the 
circumstances of the individual. In- 
dustrial contributions would now help 
provide for more than merely those 
retained for long periods. They 
would more equitably provide for all 
who render industrial service and 
would at the same time encourage 
thrift on the part of the beneficiary. 
Certainly the plan would mean more 
provision against old age, better pro- 
tection to the workingman, a happier 
employee, and better industrial rela- 
tions. All this because of a guaranty 
against future dependency—a guar- 
anty that is most satisfactory because 
it is underwritten by private initiative 
and is the solution of another problem 
of welfare by cooperative effort. 
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II 


REGINALD HEBER SMITH 


HE first article in this series was 

designed to show that our Amer- 

ican administration of justice suf- 
fered a serious breakdown, so that by 
the end of the nineteenth century 
many persons were barred from ac- 
cess to the courts. The trouble lay 
in the machinery of justice; it was too 
slow and it was too expensive. Such 
a condition was entirely too danger- 
ous to be tolerated in a democracy, so 
that legislators, lawyers, and others 
studied the problem and devised a 
number of new agencies with new 
kinds of machinery which have 
proved highly successful. In this ar- 
ticle the work of the industrial acci- 
dent boards, small claims courts, do- 
mestic relations courts, and labor com- 
missioners will be briefly explained 
and in the final article the work 


of the public defenders and legal- 


aid organizations will be considered. 
All these agencies represent a con- 
scious effort to improve the position 
of the poorer people before the law 
by eliminating or at least limiting the 
handicap of poverty. After we have 
discovered the various ways and 
means that have proved efficacious, 
then we shall be in a position to see 
whether, if all this experience were 
put together in a definite coordinated 
program of law reform, we might 
not be able to go a long way toward 
achieving in America that freedom 
and equality of justice which is now 
and always has been one of our fore- 
most national ideals. 


The work of the industrial acci- 
dent boards and commissions may 
conveniently be considered first be- 
cause of all the agencies this is the 
most familiar and can be explained 
most quickly. The first workmen’s 
compensation act was passed in igII. 
Since then nearly every state has 
adopted a compensation law, and the 
total result has been a revolution in 
the administration of justice in this 
field. The old harsh doctrine of em- 
ployers’ liability was tossed onto the 
rubbish heap and the more humane 
principle of insurance was substituted. 
But the great and drastic change was 
the new machinery that was set up to 
enforce the new law. New Jersey, 
for example, adopted a compensation 
law but did not at the outset create 
an industrial accident board. The 
cases were left to be administered by 
the courts with the result that “over 
60 per cent of New Jersey’s compen- 
sable accidents were not reported and 
presumably were not compensated” — 
according to the statistician of the 
United States Bureau of Labor. Put- 
ting it more vividly, the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics said, ‘““This 
is like intrusting the carrying out of 
the prohibition amendment to the dis- 
tillers’ and brewers’ associations.” 
Arizona and Minnesota had the same 
experience and quickly set up indus- 
trial accident commissions. 

The gross hardships caused by the 
former system are too familiar to 
need detailed presentation here. Mere 
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mention of the delays of months and 
years, the expense of witnesses and 
especially medical experts, the neces- 
sity for securing a lawyer on a con- 
tingent-fee basis, brings back the 
picture all too vividly. Under the 
present plan about 95 per cent of all 
compensation claims, according to 
that eminent authority the late Mr. 
E. H. Downey, are settled automati- 
cally and at once by agreements be- 
tween the parties duly checked over 
and supervised by the commissions. 
When necessary the commission’s 
own investigators get the facts, the 
commission’s own impartial physi- 
cians prepare the medical testimony, 
and the commission itself summons 
witnesses. All this is done without 
any expense to the workman. The 


court system of costs and fees and 
bonds was junked, lock, stock and 
barrel. Formal pleadings and papers 


have been reduced to a minimum and 
when a notice needs to be given the 
United States mail is used. 

In this field we can see free and 
equal justice actually obtained here 
and now in the vast majority of cases. 
A recent act of Congress restores the 
beneficent plan of compensation law 
and administration to longshoremen 
and other harbor workers and it 
could well be conferred on the em- 
ployees of interstate railroads. Its 
extension to automobile accidents has 
been seriously considered and this is 
yearly becoming more feasible as 
states adopt laws compelling automo- 
bile owners to carry liability insur- 
ance. 

The one point at which the com- 
pensation plan fails is where the facts 
or law of a case are in sharp dispute 
so that there must be a hearing and 
decision and perhaps an appeal there- 
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after to the highest court for a final 
determination. In such matters the 
insurance company is always repre- 
sented by a lawyer and the injured 
party must also have a lawyer if the 
battle is to be fair. Originally the 
commissions were inclined to ignore 
or gloss over this problem but now 
they are wisely discarding that atti- 
tude. This need should be faced and 
it can well be met by an attorney 
from the nearest legal aid office. Mr. 
Horovitz, who as an attorney for 
the Boston Legal Aid Society devotes 
all his time to representing employ- 
ees, read a paper at the 1927 meet- 
ing of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Commissions 
in which he cited case after case 
where the injured workman would 
not have received justice if he had 
not been supported by the zealous 
work and intelligent advocacy of his 
attorney. 

It is clear that we have learned 
how to do justice in this field of per- 
sonal injury cases and that our pres- 
ent industrial accident commission 
plan supplemented in contested cases 
by an attorney from a_ properly 
staffed legal aid office constitutes vir- 
tually a perfect solution. When we 
recall that the old liability system 
was one of the blackest pages in 
American jurisprudence and note how 
quickly and effectively it was up- 
rooted and overturned and a wholly 
new procedure substituted in its place 
there is every reason to believe that 
just as much good can be accom- 
plished in other directions. 

The small claims court is another 
illustration of a soundly-conceived re- 
form that has been dramatically suc- 
cessful. I believe it will be adopted 
everywhere as soon as its excellence 
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is known and appreciated. Every 
legal aid office has always been 
swamped by a multitude of small 
claims and debts which the legal aid 
attorney has done his best to collect 
or adjust by letter or telephone, and 
very often he found that the dispute 
could easily be straightened out and 
the parties induced to come to an 
agreement. It occurred to the Cleve- 
land Legal Aid Society that a special 
sort of court could do exactly the 
same work just as well if the pro- 
cedure were made very informal and 
often could do it better because a 
court could, as a last resort, hear the 
stories of the parties, make a finding, 
and enter a judgment of record. 
From this idea grew the Cleveland 
Conciliation Court, which officially 
started business on March 15, 1913. 
This court will hear any case involv- 
ing $35 or less, it acts quickly, there 
are no formal papers or pleadings or 
hearings so that the parties do not 
need to incur the expenses of an at- 
torney, and the court costs amount to 
only fifty-seven cents. This was the 
first small claims court, but it took 
the more picturesque name “Concil- 
iation Court” because the judges al- 
ways tried to harmonize the differ- 
ences between the parties and thus to 
conciliate them. Chicago, Minneapo- 
lis, and Portland (Oregon) copied 
the idea and set up their own small 
claims courts. 

In 1919 the Massachusetts legis- 
lature created a Judicature Commis- 
sion to study the state’s whole judicial 
system and to recommend improve- 
ments. Hearing of the small claims 
court idea the Commission investi- 
gated became so satisfied with the 
merit of the idea that it filed a special 
report devoted exclusively to recom- 
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mending small claims courts, and 
drafted a bill extending this small 
claims procedure to every lower court 
throughout the state. The legislature 
passed the bill and in 1921 the small 
claims courts became definitely incor- 
porated as a part of the state’s ad- 
ministration of justice on a state-wide 
basis. In the same year California 
and South Dakota and likewise in 
1923 Idaho and Nevada followed 
suit. 

The Commission in its report said: 
“The point established by all this evi- 
dence is that as a practical matter in 
many cases involving small amounts 
the delay incident to formal court 
procedure, the expense involved in 
the service of process and in the pres- 
ent entry fee, and the expense of an 
attorney result in a failure of justice 
simply because the parties have not 
the money to pay what is required in 
the litigation of these matters. This 
is not a healthy state of affairs in any 
community.” It asked this question: 
“Can not Massachusetts devise some 
practical method of handling these 
small claims promptly, simply, infor- 
mally, and without unnecessary ex- 
isting expenses, in the interests of 
justice?” 

The answer of experience is that 
the small claims courts have achieved 
exactly these results in Massachusetts 
and California echoes Amen. In pre- 
cisely this area of small miscellaneous 
controversies where justice was noto- 
riously denied only a few years back 
we find that now hundreds of 
thousands of cases are each year 
promptly, cheaply, and satisfactorily 
disposed of through the small claims 
courts. Here again by means of a 
fairly simple innovation a tremendous 
gain towards free and equal justice 
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has been obtained. This gain can be 
rapidly extended because there is 
nothing to prevent the creation of 
small claims courts throughout every 
state of the Union. 

With two brilliant successes in 
mind it need not discourage us unduly 
to turn to another vital field in which 
much work is being done but in which 
progress is admittedly difficult and 
slow. The movies give the impres- 
sion that only the rich have matri- 
monial troubles but every lawyer 
knows better. In England the cost 
of a divorce used to be prohibitive; 
when in 1914 poor persons were 
allowed to institute proceedings with- 
out costs the magnitude of the stam- 
pede to the divorce court so appalled 
the community that it was almost de- 
cided to put the bars up again. The 
legal aid offices in the United States 
year after year report that wage 
claims form the largest group of 
cases and domestic relations come 
second. This is not surprising be- 
cause a certain amount of marital dis- 
cord and dissension seems to be the 
common lot of all humanity. Both 
rich and poor suffer from the same 
failings and weaknesses but the cases 
of the poor more often become trage- 
dies because when the husband has 
no property his desertion may spell 
starvation for the abandoned wife 
and children. 

In this delicate and intimate per- 
sonal relationship we can not expect 
too much from the law especially 
after the parties have failed to make 
a go of it themselves. But we can 
rightly expect the law to deal swiftly 
and sternly with cases of abandon- 
ment, cruelty, and non-support. A 
deserted wife generally does not ap- 
peal to the law until she is desperate. 
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By the very nature of the case she is 
known to be penniless and it is a 
mockery to tell her to pay court fees, 
hire a lawyer, and to set the case 
down on a crowded docket to drag 
along while her family starves to 
death. 

A great gain was made when crim- 
inal proceedings which are summary 
were made available to persons in 
such a plight and a further gain re- 
sulted from entrusting to probation 
officers the task of enforcing the 
criminal procedure. In the domestic 
relations courts in our larger cities a 
wife can appeal to the probation offi- 
cer and swear out a warrant, a police 
officer makes the arrest, if the judge 
finds the man guilty he is ordered to 
pay so much a week, this sum the 
probation officer collects and hands 
over to the wife. There are thou- 
sands of cases in which justice has 
been done in which the legal machin- 
ery has been made to move in pre- 
cisely this way, and everything possi- 
ble has been done for the wife with- 
out its costing her a cent. 

But there are very many cases 
where justice is not obtained. The 
law can not work with maximum efh- 
ciency until we have one unified court 
embracing within its jurisdiction 
power over divorce, separation, de- 
sertion, non-support, illegitimacy, and 
custody of children. The present sys- 
tem of splitting these matters up be- 
tween three or four courts results in 
great confusion and is itself a produc- 
tive cause of delay and general inef- 
fectiveness. For technical, historical, 


and constitutional reasons it is not al- 
together simple to merge all powers 
in one court but the matter is now re- 


ceiving expert attention from the Na- 
the 


tional Probation Association, 
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Children’s Bureau in Washington, 
and from the National Association of 
Legal Aid Organizations. 

No plan, however skilfully pieced 
together, will ever overcome the fact 
that in many of these cases a power- 
ful court will itself be an engine of 
injustice unless both parties are rep- 
resented by counsel. Where hate has 
succeeded love the quarrel is sure to 
be acrimonious and it is often intensi- 
fied to a white heat by the inconsist- 
ent claims of each parent to exclusive 
custody of the children. The fault 
is by no means always attributable to 
the man. It is often extraordinarily 
difficult to get at the exact truth. The 
only chance for justice in such cases 
is to get all the evidence properly be- 
fore the court and that requires at- 
torneys services. If either party 
can not afford to hire an attorney 
then recourse must be had to the le- 
gal aid office. 

Here again, as in compensation 
cases, we find a substantial residue of 
cases that can not possibly be handled 
with any real hope of doing justice 
unless the services of a legal aid at- 
torney are made available. This 
suggests, and it is not too soon to 
state, that in any comprehensive plan 
for better securing justice to peor 
persons our final reliance must always 
be on the legal aid organizations 
which do afford the nucleus for the 
whole solution because they are 
equipped to render a service that is 
indispensable in all the hardest cases. 

As to the domestic relations courts, 
the only conclusion warranted at the 
present time is that although they 
have done an enormous amount of 
good, there is just as much that they 
have left undone and untouched. 
From the very nature of the cases no 
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simple kind of machinery will ever 
be possible. There is no panacea. 
The right road for development is 
not easy to ascertain, but excellent 
work in study and exploration is go- 
ing on, gradually we learn more and 
more and we may look forward to 
consistent although very slow prog- 
ress. 

By comparison, wage claims pre- 
sent relatively simple questions of 
law and of fact but there are so many 
such claims every week and every 
month in the United States that they 
constitute a problem of bulky propor- 
tions. It would seem reasonable to 
estimate that wage claims must num- 
ber several hundred thousand each 
year since California alone reported 
nearly 28,000 claims in 1926 and 
seventeen legal aid societies in states 
other than California reported 20,- 
000 claims in 1924. The Monthly 
Labor Review for June, 1927, states: 
“The defrauding of wage-earners 
through the failure of the employer 
to pay the promised wages contin- 
ues to be a widespread and serious 
evil. Although the amount of the 
average wage claim, about $50, may 
seem small, the records of hardships 
and destitution following the work- 
ers’ failure to collect their earnings 
include such tragedies as disposses- 
sion of lodgings, recourse to charity 
organizations, and even death from 
exposure and suicide.” 

What wage-earners want is some 
quick and strong procedure that will 
force the prompt payment of their 
wages when due. They are clearly 
entitled to this and because the dis- 
putes are quite simple in nature it is 
entirely feasible to construct legal ma- 
chinery that will secure justice to 
them. Such machinery has existed 
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for some time in California and Mas- 
sachusetts and has more recently been 
adopted in Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, 
Washington, and Louisiana. 

The remedy that has been found 
adequate is quite simple. The law 
provides that all employers shall pay 
wages at stated intervals, generally 
weekly, that failure so to pay is a 
misdemeanor punishable by summary 
process in the criminal courts. The 
enforcement of the law is delegated 
to a labor commissioner who can re- 
ceive wage claims and when necessary 
make out a complaint against the em- 
ployer and have him prosecuted in 
the criminal court. Armed with these 
powers the California Labor Com- 
mission collected nearly one million 
dollars in unpaid wages in 1926. In 
Massachusetts where such a law has 
been in force for a generation it is so 
well known that it is substantially self- 
enforcing. Whereas more than 30 
per cent of the cases presented to 
most legal aid offices are wage claims, 
in Boston and Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, the number of wage claims is 
only 11 per cent. 

In the absence of such a law the 
only remedy is by civil suit under or- 
dinary court procedure which is en- 
tirely too slow and too expensive. 
The Texas Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reported that in 1922, 493 wage 
claims involving more than $200,000 
and several thousand workers were 
referred to it but that it was able to 
make collections in only a few cases. 

This situation has been common in 
all states except the few with ade- 
quate laws and it has stirred the leg- 
islatures into great activity but their 
remedies have consistently failed be- 
cause they misunderstood the prob- 
lem. The essential need here as in 
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industrial accidents is to provide new 
machinery that can make the wheels 
of justice move. Instead of that, too 
many legislatures have simply heaped 
penalties on the employer’s head, but 
that left him just as immune from 
attack as before because the laborer 
still had to bring suit in the courts 
and to engage counsel and then to 
wait his turn. As he could afford 
neither the money nor the time he was 
beaten before he started and did not 
bring any legal proceedings at all. 

Thus, the Montana legislature pro- 
vided that if an employee had to sue 
for his wages a reasonable attorney’s 
fee could be added as costs in the 
case and a penalty of 5 per cent could 
be added to the amount of the wages 
proved to be due. This did not work 
and the Montana Department of La- 
bor and Industry reported: “The dif- 
ficulty so often experienced by the 
common laborer and the farm hand 
in the matter of collecting wages is 
again brought to the attention of the 
next legislative assembly. It seems 
almost incredible that past legisla- 
tures, although repeatedly urged to 
do so, have failed to provide some 
simple and inexpensive method of col- 
lecting wages of employees other 
than the present prolonged, technical, 
and costly process of bringing suit 
in the civil courts.” 

Some wage payment laws have 
been thrown out on grounds of un- 
constitutionality but a properly drawn 
statute ought to pass this test because 
in a case involving such a law the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
held “‘the right to contract is not ab- 
solute, but may be subjected to the 
restraints demanded by the safety 
and welfare of the State.” 
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Whenever enough persons become 
interested, progress in this field will 
be rapid. The problem is not intri- 
cate, the solution is clear, and years 
of experience have proved the labor 
commissioner plan as it exists in Cal- 
ifornia and Massachusetts to be an 
entirely feasible and very satisfactory 
remedy. In the hope of securing a 


T IS with a great deal of pride and 

pleasure that the Los Angeles 
labor movement announces to 
organized labor throughout the 
land that it has the distinction of be- 
ing the first in the history of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
form a Union Labor Post of the 
American Legion. This is something 
which will carry on in the various 
cities and various states, when and 
where the American Federation of 
Labor is located. 

This post will be mainly composed 
of members of organized labor, and 
it is believed it will fill a long felt 
want, inasmuch as the formation of 
a Union Labor Post has been in the 
minds of some of the members of the 
Los Angeles labor movement for 
some time, and has at last come to 
a realization—taking it into consider- 
ation that the American Legion is 
here, and a great majority of their 
ideas coincide with the great work of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
feeling that the needs of humanity 
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wider adoption of this efficient legal 
machinery the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Committee on Legal Aid 
Work prepared in 1927 a model 
wage payment statute and this help- 
ful precedent is now available for the 
information and guidance of the leg- 
islatures of the several states. 









are many, and casting the monetary 
side of the question to the four winds. 

This move is made with the dis- 
tinct idea of bringing about a mutual 
feeling between both organizations, 
and a thorough understanding of the 
problems that confront each of them. 

The formation of this post was 
not done with the idea of exploita- 
tion, but feeling that both organiza- 
tions have something in common. 
We read in the pages of history that 
these organizations, and their lead- 
ers, have occupied prominent places 
in the national conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor and 
the American Legion. ; 

The cause and the needs of hu- 
manity are great and many; the aims 
and ideals of both organizations are 
great and many; and with a feeling 
of mutual understanding between all 
the parties concerned, it will make 
the road to higher standardization 
of living much easier. 

Members of the organized labor 
movement among the American 
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forces were many, and among the 
counted as “missing” were many, and 
so it is the privilege of the members 
of the labor movement, and their 
right, to become part of the Ameri- 
can Legion. 

The late Samuel Gompers, great 
leader of the American Federation 
of Labor, was time and again the 
honored guest of American Legion 


‘ 
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Conventions in various parts of this 
country, and so the Los Angeles 
labor movement, under the auspices 
of the American Federation of 


Labor, takes great pride in again 
announcing to the organized labor 
movement that it has inaugurated 
something that will be carried on, 
“Union Labor Post No. 352 of the 


American Legion.” 


LIVING PRESENCE 
When my immortal spark has slipped 


Into the unknown, endless eons 


I know I still shall cling to this dear life. 

When other springs come pulsing through the earth 
I’m sure my dust will quiver at the sound 

Of every bird-call just before the dawn; 

And at the rumbling and the crash of summer storms 
I know my dust will tremble in a quick response 


To that wild call of nature. 


When hideous age, with steps like faltering, gliding ghosts, 
Shall pass too near, I know my dust will shudder still; 
And when a child’s light foot-falls cross my quiet place 

I know the dust that was my arms 

Will try to reach and touch that darling form. 

And wher true lovers pledge their sweetest vows 

Above my leveled and forgotten grave 

I know my dust will thrill with memories dear, 

And thrust red roses through the sod, 

Made of my heart’s own blood, 


For lovers’ hands to gather. 


—Lee SPENCER. 





GERMAN WORKS COUNCILS* 


Horace B. Davis 


American works councils and 

American shop committees and 
American company unions, we should 
unhesitatingly put down the term 
“industrial democracy”’ when applied 
to them as so much applesauce. 
However, as it happens, they are 
not; though, like company unions, 
they are elected by all the workers 
in a plant. Germany had its com- 
pany unions before the war (factory 
committees, they were called), and 
during the war it had its compulsory 
workmen’s committees which were 
not unlike those called into being in 
many American plants by the regu- 
lations of the War Labor Board. 
But whereas such war-time commit- 
tees largely disappeared after the 
war in those countries which were 
the nominal victors, and whatever 
power they had was lost for labor, 
the workers in a number of coun- 
tries which lost the war both nomi- 
nally and actually (Germany, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Czechoslovakia) surged 
past the first defenses of the em- 
ployers and established councils with 
teeth in them: real functioning coun- 
cils which aimed to take over 
industry and run it. The workers 
through their councils actually did 
seize contro} of industry in Russia 
and North Italy. Things never went 
quite so far as that in Germany, but 


I German works councils were like 


* A Review of the Works Council: A German 
Experiment in Industrial Democracy, by C. W. 
Guillebaud, Cambridge (England) University 


Press, 1928. 305 pp. 
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before the agitation had died down 
the right of the workers to councils 
had been written into the new (Wei- 
mar) Constitution, and a law, passed 
on February 4, 1920, had detailed 
the rights and functions of the coun- 
cils and prescribed for the method of 
their election. Since then the coun- 
cils have had their up and downs, 
and many rosy hopes concerning 
them have been disappointed; but 
they still deserve to rank as perhaps 
the chief contribution in any country 
to post-war labor legislation. So 
American readers will welcome seri- 
ous studies such as this one which 
give a real insight into the nature 
and functioning of the councils. 

Mr. Guillebaud’s study is the sec- 
ond in English on the subject. The 
first, by Boris Stern, was written in 
1923 and published in March, 1925, 
as Bulletin 383 of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The history of 
the councils was then too short to 
make possible a critical evaluation of 
their work. For that matter, the 
same is true today, but in far less 
degree. The story has been brought 
down to 1926, and includes a long 
period when all labor’s institutions 
had been seriously weakened. That 
the verdict is still favorable is a good 
indication that the councils have come 
to stay. 

The law, as set forth in Mr. Guil- 
lebaud’s first two chapters, has itself 
undergone few modifications. But 
the functioning of the councils has 
been profoundly modified, in relation 
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both to the trade-unions and to the 
employers. Thus Chapter III on 
“The Works Councils and the Trade 
Union Movement” is of the most 
absorbing interest. It describes how 
the trade-unions just after the 
war lost for a time their position of 
leadership in the labor movement, 
and the syndicalist and Communist 
elements, largely organized in works 
councils, competed eagerly for the 
vacant post; how the agitation had 
by 1920 abated sufficiently so that 
the councils as finally formed had 
no independent funds and hence little 
independent power; how the trade- 
unions gradually regained their po- 
sition of leadership in the movement, 
and succeeded in incorporating the 
work councils into their organiza- 
tion. 

The works councillor today, says 
Mr. Guillebaud, is either a trade- 
unionist or a nobody. True, the law 
provides for the establishment of 
councils in all plants employing 20 
workers or more; true, it sets up 
protections for the councillor which 
supposedly keep the employer from 
getting rid of one who is too keen 
on his job of defending the rights 
of the workers; the fact remains (as 
stated by the author) that in the 
period of unemployment which fol- 
lowed the stabilization of the mark 
late in 1923 the employers did pretty 
much what they pleased and the 
councils were unable to check them. 
The councillor’s fear of offending 
the employer is still there. For this 
difficulty defects in the law are partly 
to blame. The period in office is only 
one year; and as the turnover in office 
is large, a councillor is not protected 
for long. Also, there is nothing in 
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the law to prevent an employer shur- 
ting down his plant for awhile, and 
shutting out the “trouble-makers” 
when he reopens. This has been 
done in a great number of cases. 
Employers sometimes complain that 
they cannot get rid of works coun- 
cillors even when they are poor 
workmen. “In practice, everything 
turns on the relative strength of em- 
ployers on the one hand and of or- 
ganized labor on the other.” (p. 
176.) 

About half the text is given to a 
discussion of how well the councils 
have performed the functions as- 
signed to them by the law (Chap. 
V). Among the things which they 
are supposed to do, but in practice 
usually do not do well, are the fol- 
lowing: Inspecting for violations of 
the protective labor laws; making 
suggestions for the safer conduct of 
the works; representing the interests 
of the employees on the board of 
directors (the employers have seen 
to it that the councillors learned 
nothing important there); partici- 
pating in the administration of wel- 
fare institutions; helping in the in- 
troduction of new processes, and 
aiding production; and protecting the 
interests of the salaried employees. 
However, when they have been 
backed up by the trade-unions, the 
councils have nevertheless performed 
work of crucial importance in pro- 
tecting the workers against minor 
injustices. Their most important du- 
ties have been in connection with the 
law on dismissal, which awards a 
considerable indemnity to the old 
employee who is fired without cause, 
and some indemnity to every em- 
ployee who is fired without notice. 











GERMAN WORKS COUNCILS 


The Councillor, or Betriebsrat as he 
is called, checks up on the tyrannical 
petty official, the foreman who is 
large in his own conceit and tries to 
lord it over his men. In the small 
establishments, the Betriebsrate do 
not amount to much, and the work- 
ers in many small plants do not even 
take the trouble to elect them; in the 
large factories, there is always a 
council, usually active and much ap- 
preciated by the men. 

The author stresses the impor- 
tance not only of the trade-union (of 
which the Betriebsrat must be an in- 
tegral part if he is to amount to any- 
thing) but of the labor courts and 
conciliation boards, to which disputes 
are carried when the employer and 
Betriebsrat cannot agree. We might 
add, the Betriebsrat would not be of 
much use in protecting the workers’ 
rights if the workers did not have 
the rights in the first place; the well- 
developed system of labor legislation 
which Germany has built up since the 
war gives the German worker pro- 
tection which the American worker 
hardly dares to dream of. 

“There can be little doubt that in 
the big works the works councils 
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have come to stay,” concludes the 
writer, ‘for there they correspond to 
a real need which the trade-unions 
cannot fill.” And again, ‘““The works 
councils constitute a new thrusting 
forward of the line of assault on the 
strongholds of capitalism. The gain 
is modest, but it has been seized hold 
of tenaciously by the trade-unions, 
which have converted the councils 
into their own outposts.” In a time 
when labor is confronted with no 
task more serious than that of or- 
ganizing large-scale industry, trade- 
unionists in this country par excel- 
lence of mass production—America— 
will watch this experiment with the 
keenest interest. Experience proves 
that it is not the form of the com- 
pany union which makes it unpalata- 
ble to the American worker, but the 
fact of its not being controlled by the 
union. The question of a reconcilia- 
tion of trade-unionism with company 
unionism is now much to the fore in 
America. Germany has solved the 
problem handily by means of the 
works council, which from the labor 
point of view incorporates the good 
features of both. 


SUMMER IS CLIMBING 


Summer is climbing over the hill, 

Half on her way is she, 

With larks singing overhead 

And roses up to her knee. 

Her kirtle is heavy with honey red 

Spun in the lips of the clovers still 

That dream in the meadow bed. 

Sweet days for the little mountain rill 
When summer lingers with rosy fingers 


Half-way up the hill. 





—E. M. WILKINS. 





BUILD A BIGGER BROTHERHOOD 


GeorGE M. HARRISON 
President, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 


HE Brotherhood of Railway 
ye Steamship Clerks, Freight 

Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees has undertaken the task 
of increasing its membership 25,000 
during a six months’ organizing cam- 
paign beginning April 1 and continu- 
ing until September 30. 

Readers of the AMERICAN FED- 
ERATIONIST may wonder why we 
have set 25,000 as our goal and why 
we have limited the campaign to six 
months. Why not set the figure at 
50,000 and carry the campaign on 
for another six months, they may in- 
quire; or better still follow the lead 
of the New Orleans Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
and make a drive to double the mem- 
bership. 

There are several reasons why we 
have set our quota at 25,000 new 
members. During the year 1928 the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks 
made an actual gain in membership 
of 13,000; most of these new mem- 
bers came in during the last six 
months of the year. This increase 
was accomplished without any special 
effort. We therefore concluded that 
a well-directed campaign extending 
over a period of six months ought 
to result in the addition of 25,000 
new members. We realize, of course, 
that organization activities should be 
continuous; but we have fixed six 
months for this intensive drive be- 
cause experience has taught us that 
that is about as long as interest in 
such a campaign can be sustained. 


Our six months campaign does not 
mean, however, that organizational 
activities will be discontinued there- 
after. On the contrary we will devise 
new means at the end of this cam- 
paign for continuation of the work. 

The plan of our campaign was 
first to organize the organized. Our 
organization is confronted with a 
problem that is peculiar in itself. 
Our jurisdiction extends over the en- 
tire United States and Canada and 
the class we represent constitutes the 
largest single group of railroad work- 
ers. In an industry as vast as trans- 
portation and where the unorganized 
are scattered pretty well over the 
entire country the task of organizing 
is too great to be dependent wholly 
upon paid organizers. While we 
maintain a staff of full-time organ- 
ize . we must look to the organized 
rank and file to do the bulk of the 
work of organizing. 

The Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks has more than 1,300 local 
lodges and 150 system and terminal 
boards of adjustment affiliated to it. 
A system board of adjustment is 
the central organization made up of 
the various units on a railway system 
through which wages, rules and nego- 
tiations are carried on with the rail- 
road. Each local lodge has its 
oficers and an organization com- 
mittee consisting of not less than 
three members. Most of these off- 
cers and committeemen serve without 
compensation. Each system board 
of adjustment has a set of officers, 
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the number depending largely on the 
size of the railroad it represents. 
Most of these system boards of ad- 
justment have at least one paid officer 
who devotes all or part of his time 
to the organization. Altogether there 
are more than 17,000 members who 
are interested enough in the organi- 
zation to assume the responsibilities 
of serving their fellow-workers in the 
offices and on the committees of the 
local lodges and system boards of 
adjustment. 

Our first undertaking was to or- 
ganize the 17,000 most active mem- 
bers for the campaign. To stimulate 
activity among these members the 
membership campaign was started 
off with a series of mass meetings. 
The entire staff of the Grand Lodge 
have been devoting themselves to 
these mass meetings during the past 
two months. Already more than 
fifty mass meetings have been held in 
as many terminal towns and cities, 
during which time we have met and 
talked with more than 35,000 mem- 
bers, outlining the plans of the cam- 
paign, pointing to the need of 
strengthening our organization and 
soliciting their co-operation in the 
drive for 25,000 new members. 
These meetings have been very suc- 
cessful, drawing large crowds and 
stimulating activity wherever they 
have been held. They will continue 
until we have covered all of the im- 
portant railroad terminals in the 
United States and Canada. 

The ground for the work of the 
local lodge organizing committees 
is being prepared by the circulation 
of organization literature among 
non-members by the Grand Lodge. 
Secretaries of local lodges send to 
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headquarters the names and addresses 
of non-members under their jurisdic- 
tion. A series of pamphlets have 
been prepared which are sent to the 
non-members and this is followed up 
by personal solicitation on the part 
of the organizing committees of the 
local lodges. 

To coordinate the work of the 
local lodge, system board of adjust- 
ment and Grand Lodge and at the 
same time to get an estimate of the 
amount of work that is being done 
we have organized the campaign 
along fairly definite lines. 

Activities in the local lodge are 
under the direct supervision of the 
president. The campaign on each 
railroad system is headed up by the 
general chairman of the system board 
of adjustment. The organization 
committee of the local lodge has 
been given suggestions as to how to 
organize for the campaign. They 
are urged to make a thorough survey 
of the non-members under their 
jurisdiction and to organize their 
work in such a way as to have every 
non-member canvassed, each active 
worker being assigned certain indi- 
viduals whomheistointerview. These 
workers report at least once a week 
to the general committee the result of 
their canvasses: the number of non- 
members interviewed, the number of 
applications secured, the number of 
prospects in view. The organization 
committee makes a report of the 
progress of the campaign to the presi- 
dent of the local lodge at each regu- 
lar meeting of the local, and the presi- 
dent in turn makes a monthly report 
to the general chairman of the system 
board of adjustment, who in turn 
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reports the results of the campaign 
to the international headquarters. 

We have recently completed a 
study of our membership standing on 
each railroad in this country and 
Canada. By comparing our member- 
ship with the employees of our classes 
reported by the railroads to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, we 
have been able to arrive at an exact 
measure of our standing on each line. 
Where organization is needed the 
most that is where we will put forth 
the greatest effort to strengthen the 
organization. 

Some experiments are being made 
in spots where previous efforts to or- 
ganize have not brought satisfactory 
results. Several large offices where 
the organization is weak are being 
used for these tests. Special litera- 
ture dealing directly with conditions 
in these offices is in the course of 
preparation and different methods of 
approach to non-members are being 
tried out by our organizing com- 
mittees. We are keeping a close 
check on the results of the campaign 
in these offices and if they do not 
prove to be satisfactory we will try 
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other methods in the hope of finally 
finding the right one. 

The growth of our membership 
during the year 1928, the success of 
the mass meetings that have thus far 
been held and the response of our 
membership to the campaign thus far 
give us every reason to believe that 
our quota of 25,000 new members 
will be reached. But more important 
than either of these reasons is the 
fact that railroad workers have a real 
appreciation of the need of strength- 
ening their organizations. The tre- 
mendous reduction in working forces, 
totaling more than 300,000 in the 
past seven years, the plans for con- 
solidating the railroads of the coun- 
try into some eighteen gigantic sys- 
tems makes railroad employment less 
secure than in years past and makes 
the effort to better conditions and 
wages increasingly difficult. The con- 
solidation of the railroads into a few 
great systems controlled by a small 
group of powerful bankers is a chal- 
lenge to railroad workers which can 
only be met by increasing the power 
of their organizations. 


SCARLET TANAGER 


Brief like the rapture that this day uncloses, 
O fitting song that sings long after still. 
You show the path—we seek the new wild roses, 
You hint of distance—and we climb the hill. 
Against the woodland’s haze your flaming breast! 
You gave the clue and we must find the rest. 
—GLENN Warp DresBACH. 














ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS! 


I. Unemployment by Cities 
Percentage of members unemployed 
Jan., Feb., Mar., Apr., Jan., Feb., Mar. Apr., 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1929 1929 1929 1929 
inten ccwecannwen 10 11 11 10 14 11 11 14 
i eit ccccaacaamn wa hlen 43 41 31 27 23 20 21 22 
I, SE won csascedncnes 17 18 10 11 14 18 17 25 
RE Ric cascuvesiestawaesn 20 20 21 17 23 25 30 19 
EE ds cub eenieenawnu ne 27 18 14 13 15 15 16 31 
DG Ecko abn sasdscess eeneun 8 12 12 12 9 6 5 5 
CE OD, ic caw eceee tense 19 14 11 11 11 12 10 7 
co ee 34 36 36 29 38 33 25 21 
ccc accacenesseanss 21 19 20 15 15 25 28 21 
i sanechacnenennn 32 30 32 22 13 20 21 31 
ET i coindvevincsss 22 21 17 19 23 22 2 26 
ee SS er 23 23 17 17 28 30 22 13 
DR sc eicesswsinnees 10 8 8 8 4 11 12 11 
Minneapolis, Minn............... 12 10 15 13 11 13 11 7 
i ee 24 21 23 20 16 14 15 13 
I ac tins cae eenenene 26 40 - 17 15 15 16 6 
SS SS ae rr 13 24 24 15 14 17 16 14 
I Ms c.ck00tcewedesines 31 31 20 27 26 17 13 13 
i cwdscedankhdeaene 18 17 23 20 17 13 12 13 
I Wis 0 5 6 0:6:0404i6 000% 9 11 7 13 5 5 12 6 
San Francisco, Calif.............. 14 14 14 13 13 14 13 10 
Nn og 3 20566e%eesees 13 11 12 12 12 13 11 10 
ee eee 11 13 13 10 26 28 19 12 
I, FG Rica caescnvesionss 13 11 10 6 5 6 3 4 
II. Unemployment by Trades 

All Building Printing Metal 
Year Month Trades Trades Trades Trades 

Se Gc, ancbbannenskeseseunedeewedaetar 13 22 5 11 

RS... cevevenransen soeneenteedeeeas 14 24 4 12 

ED - 2c ces ka san dennewawnenedeseewens 15 26 3 15 

oi ins canisdiencanesessisdeeneenes 18 36 7 18 

RS «.ccciapivretehekeetkengurwetewes 18 39 5 16 

ck akc reer edshawianens abewonthas 18 38 5 13 

ni it tine aes hdnibeademaie’ 16 32 5 12 

Dc ikciGaveunveetweeerencenhetewad ans 13 25 4 12 

ee ne rrr 11 22 4 10 

DN ot aetna tdinrtencmtigiasesen 12 24 5 13 

CS dc cnccckewereseesenseeentaenteneews 9 19 5 9 

a 2 cqnciedmeeecnesneeieniaasoneawe 10 22 5 8 

Eck. Kaa ANeK Aen eMeRhs 9 18 5 8 

IR oa iencncdeekebandekenawadekenen 10 21 4 7 

ee ee ee eT Perr 13 23 3 7 

 icranecG i Danenansneen eet 15 30 4 8 

CK c<iscphembeentsneceaenemnaiants 15 33 5 8 

DE cckctccnebedeweeeeeeienseeeeneweoes 14 34 5 7 

SE cieshtertatadeceneqensseeneniouewene 12 29 4 6 


(1) For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, AmeRi- 
CAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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Manufacture of Rayon Yarn, 1927 


Figures from U. S. Dept. Commerce, Bureau of Census 


The census classification includes: 

Rayon yarn and allied products but 
not the manufacture of rayon into 
wearing apparel. 

Total number of establishments in 
U. S., 19. 

Situated in the following states: 


Ae ee ieee oer 3 
i oo kee antersanendeseuneies 3 
a ae oa a aha aera gece 2 
aia eel craiae tics mate sec el 2 
a cho baleen uuu aeoen 2 
ee ok alien ane meee 2 
so tae oa ta nia Ra catea sale a ata 1 
eon ar ct cine swage atin 1 
ERE RE ese ereees eeis eee 1 
a thn a need once wey eee 1 
I Nera gata cinta a Sa ome 1 


In 1925 there were 3 establish- 
ments in the south (Virginia and Ten- 
nessee) in 1927 there were 4. (West 
Virginia, Maryland and Delaware not 
counted as South.) Since 1925 new 
establishments have come into the in- 
dustry in the following states: 


I Aan oe Nd ee da onk ree eee 2 
I Sr a i ee ee i 
I ici Gein) a anwhike se kiak ae Rawk 1 
ER i aisikh a hie otsande ae ekaotws oko" 1 
eR cc cv cw tnWackand acne saln sce 1 
I or ee wey Cah ete as 1 


Two establishments in Massachusetts in 1925 
had either discontinued operations or moved to 
another state. 


Comparison of Virginia and Tennessee with all others: 








Number of wage-earners 


Value of products Average earnings 








Number Percent Dollars Percent | Yearly | Weekly 
Dalted States. .......... 26,341 100 $109, 888,336 | 100 $1,087.64 | $20.92 
Virginia and Tennessee.. . 11,632 44 39,646,951 36 971.92 | 18.69 
All other States......... 14,709 56 70, 241,385 64 1,179.15 | 22.68 
































More About Rayon 
The census of manufactures report for 1927 shows a decrease in yearly 
earnings of workers in the rayon industry from 1925 to 1927, while there 
has been a substantial increase in the value of products. The figures are as 




















follows: 
1925 1927 Percent change 

Number of wage-earners................. 19,128 26,341 37.7 
Average yearly earnings...............-. $1,201.15 1,087.64 — 9.5 
Average weekly earnings. ............... $23.10 20.92 — 9.5 
Number of establishments............... 14 aS Sarr roe 
ca iecica dana sas cones 88 ,060 , 962 109 , 888 , 336 24.8 
Value added by manufacture.............| 69,582,997 84,140,544 20.9 
Value added per wage-earner............. 3,637.76 3,194.28 —12.2 
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RECENT BUSINESS DEVELOPMENTS 


NDUSTRIAL production in 
March exceeded even the record 
breaking output of February. 

During the first part of April, indus- 
trial activity continued at a high rate 
and preliminary reports for the 
whole month indicate an increase as 
compared to normal. There is no 
indication of a decline in May. 

While most of the country’s in- 
dustries have shared in this increased 
activity, the present high level of 
production is due chiefly to unusual 
activity in iron and steel, automobiles, 
petroleum and copper. The iron and 
steel industry has been stimulated 
chiefly by large orders from three 
other industries: automobiles, which 
consume 20 per cent of the total steel 
output; the railroads which, in the 
first quarter of 1929, placed orders 
for freight car building nearly as 
large as in the whole year of 1928; 
and the machine tool industry, which 
has been ordering at a rate com- 
parable to the peak level of 1920. 
Probably this industry is reaching a 
new high record. 

Automobile production reached a 
higher point in March than ever be- 
fore, and probably April figures will 
show a new record. The industry in 
March was producing at the rate of 
Over 24,000 cars a day, and in the 
first quarter was 50 per cent above 
the first quarter of 1928. Increases 
have been almost entirely in the low- 
est priced cars. It hardly seems pos- 
sible that production can continue at 
this high level. Demand had been 
keeping pace with output through 
1928, and has continued large in 
1929, but at present it does not seem 





suficient to absorb the currently 
larger output. There has been some 
increase in stocks of cars held by 
dealers. An increased foreign de- 
mand has helped to absorb the un- 
usual production thus far, and 11 per 
cent of the product has been shipped 
abroad. But manufacturers will have 
to depend on domestic consumption 
to sustain production, and a sharp 
curtailment within the next few 
months would not be unlikely. This 
would affect the steel industry, but 
the large orders from the railroads 
will probably prevent any material 
reduction in steel activity in the near 
future. 

Building contracts, which were lag- 
ging considerably behind the general 
level of industrial activity in the first 
quarter, increased substantially in 
April, so that the present level is 
practically the same as that for April 
last year. Contracts awarded in 
37 states in April, 1929, totaled 
$642,000,000 as compared with 
$643,000,000 in April, 1928. Resi- 
dential building is still under last 
year, but industrial and commercial 
construction is higher than in the 
same period in the two preceding 
years and nearly up to the peak of 
1926. Contracts for public works 
have more than doubled since March, 
1929. The sharp rise in total build- 
ing contracts is due, however, to a 
few very large contracts awarded in 
the New York district, and does not 
indicate a general recovery. Pros- 
pects for the future are doubtful. 
The decline in residential building is 
due chiefly to three factors—a grad- 
ual decline in house rents in many 
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large cities, the rise in money rates 
which makes loans difficult, and a rise 
in prices of building materials. 

Factory employment increased in 
March and did not show the usual 
seasonal decline in April. The sea- 
sonal peak has probably been reached 
in the automobile industry, and passed 
in the clothing industry and retail 
trade. Individual earnings in fac- 
tories were higher in March than in 
any month since 1920. Earnings 
were particularly high in automobiles, 
probably due largely to overtime. 
The paper and printing industries 
also showed very high wage payments 
in March. 

Labor made two important gains 
during the month of April: The 
building trades in New York won the 
five day week, effective August 1, 
1929, for 150,000 workers; and wage 
increases were granted to 42,000 
railway shopmen on several roads. 

In general, three factors seem to 
indicate optimism in business circles, 
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and to suggest a sustained tendency 
to industrial growth and activity: a 
rapid increase in loans to finance in- 
dustry and trade; the increase in con- 
tracts for industrial and commercial 
building, and the high rate of produc- 
tion in machine tools and new ma- 
chinery. During the first quarter of 
1929, there has been a continuous 
flow of commodities to the consumer, 
and inventories, except in a few in- 
dustries, have not accumulated. On 
the other hand, there are distinct 
signs that buying power of consumers 
is not strong enough to sustain pro- 
duction in the automobile industry, 
which has been a leading factor in 
the present industrial boom. There 
is particular need for greater buying 
power of wage-earners, since in- 
creases in automobile production 
have been entirely in the lower priced 
cars. Decreases in April in the textile 
industry indicate another weak point 
in the present industrial situation. 
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THE MATERIAL FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 

IS SUPPLIED FOR 'THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 

BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU oF AMERICA 
EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


Dr. L. P. JAcKs 


Principal of Manchester College, Oxford, England 


AM visiting this country in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the 
American Association for Adult 
Education for the purpose of con- 
ferring with the leaders of adult edu- 
cation in this country, and especially 
the leaders of workers education, and 
I should like to tell you very briefly 
of one or two things which are being 
done in this line in my own country. 
The leader of workers education 
in England was the late Lord Hal- 
dane, who, you remember, was Lord 
Chancellor in the Labor Government. 
I mention Lord Haldane’s name with 
great respect and reverence. He was 
a dear friend of mine. He was a 
great man, a great statesman, a great 
philosopher, and a great pioneer in 
education. 
I am one of those who, in England, 
are trying to carry on Lord Haldane’s 
work in his line and in his spirit. 


What is the object that we adult 
educators are aiming at? The object 
is a great one, but I want to say it 
is a high one and a difficult one. 

We may never attain it, but we 
believe that it is worth while attempt- 
ing, and we are determined to at- 
tempt it. 

Our object is to build up a new 
and nobler civilization for man based 
not upon power, not upon wealth, but 
upon knowledge and upon universal 
enlightenment. 

In the civilization of power, men 
compete with one another about the 
possessions of this world’s goods, and 
what is mine is not thine; but in the 
civilization of enlightenment, men 
share the treasures with one another 
and what is mine is thine also. 

The civilization of power brings 
war, want, into the world. The civ- 
ilization of enlightenment spreads 
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peace and good will all over the 
world, and I make no secret of the 
fact that one of the deepest desires 
of my heart is to see your nation and 
mine stand together as the builders-up 
of a new civilization based upon 
knowledge and enlightenment. 

We who are working for this cause 
know the importance of sound pol- 
icies. 'We know the importance of 
sound economics. But we believe we 
can never have either a sound eco- 
nomics or a sound politics unless we 
have a sound education at the base 
of both. 

But we are far from being satis- 
fied with the present state of educa- 
tion. We want to change education 
in many respects. In the first place, 
we want to make the best and high- 
est education universally accessible to 
all classes of the community. 

I say the highest and best educa- 
tion, especially to the workers who 
form the bulk of the community. 

In the second place, we want to 
change education from a short proc- 
ess, limited to the few years at school, 
or at college, into a long process that 
can be continued all through life. 

That is what we mean by adult 
education. 

We mean an education which is not 
broken off and done with when a 
young man or woman leaves school 
or college, but which can be continued 
and developed all through life. 

And in the third place, and per- 
haps most important of all, we want 
to change education from a mere 
affair of book learning into something 
much richer and more comprehensive 
and more adapted to the real needs 
of life and to the real needs of man. 
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We want to expand and enlarge 
our conception of what education is. 

Now, I may tell you that in Eng- 
land at the present time our attention 
is being more and more concentrated 
on education for leisure. This phrase, 
“Education for Leisure,” is becoming 
very prominent in all our conferences 
and discussions about adult education, 
and perhaps some of you may have 
observed that a conference of the 
whole British Empire, an educational 
conference, is going on at the present 
time in the city of Vancouver, and 
the subject of that conference is edu- 
cation for leisure. 

As leisure increases, and I think it 
is likely to go on increasing, we think 
that the fortunes of our civilization 
will come to depend more and more 
on what people do with themselves 
in their leisure time will depend more 
and more on the use they make of 
their leisure. 

At the present time leisure is being 
made use of by all classes in very 
questionable and unsatisfactory ways, 
in ways which bring a very poor and 
thin kind of enjoyment, and which 
at the same time are often socially 
harmful and dangerous. 

Now, leisure is of course the play- 
time of life. Well, we adult educa- 
tors do not propose to disturb the 
play character of leisure. What we 
are after is to improve the quality 
of the play, and we think that by 
appropriate education people can be 
trained to make a use of their leisure 
time from which they will derive a 
great deal more enjoyment than they 
do from some of their present use 
of it, and which at the same time will 
be of great value to society. 
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Now, I say that phrase, “Educa- 
tion for Leisure” is becoming very 
prominent among adult educators in 
my country, and we have recently 
been asking this important question— 
What is the most enjoyable way in 
which a human being can spend his 
leisure time? We have been going 
into this question under the guidance 
of expert investigators and we have 
come to this conclusion, that the most 
enjoyable way in which leisure can be 
spent, the way which gives the most 
lasting satisfaction, is the practice of 
some kind of skill, skill of which 
there are, of course, a thousand dif- 
ferent varieties; skill of hand; skill of 
the senses; skill of the whole body; 
skill of the mind; skill of all these in 
combination. 

And, accordingly, we are beginning 
to establish schools of skill. We do 
not always call them by that name. 
They go by many names. 

In the city of London they are 
known as men’s institutes, and they 
have other names in other parts of 
the country, and the ideal of them 
is this: that any worker desiring to 
acquire any form of skill shall find 
in these institutes guidance and help 
in acquiring the arts or the craft, 
physical culture of all kinds, music, 
drama and any other kind of skillful 
hobbies that a worker may have a 
fancy for; he can go to one of these 
men’s institutes and he will find there 
room for practicing his skill, guidance 
for acquiring and the apparatus that 
he needs in the practice of it. 

All these schools for skill, these 
mens’ institutes, as they are called, 
have had a most astonishing success. 
They have appealed to a multitude 
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of workers who are not attracted by 
offers of class and course of lectures, 
who are not appealed to by the offer 
of book study, but who apparently 
do feel the need of self-expression in 
some form of skill. 

They have been immensely suc- 
cessful. Some of them are besieged 
by crowds, wherever they are open, 
and they have done an immense 
amount of good in the populations 
where they have been set up. 

It would take me a long time to 
tell you the full story of it, but I 
would earnestly recommend it to the 
members of the American Bureau of 
Workers Education, to get hold of 
the government reports, British Gov- 
ernment reports on the men’s insti- 
tutes of London, for I may tell you 
they are supported out of public 
money. That report is easily accessi- 
ble, and it is one of the most encour- 
aging educational documents I have 
ever read. 

These schools for skill appeal espe- 
cially to process workers. We all 
know how the process worker, under 
the influence of mechanical industry, 
is apt to lose his individual initiative 
and creativeness and to become, as 
we often say, a cog on the industrial 
machine. 

That is one of the great evils, I 
think, of our present industrial sys- 
tem, turning so many human beings 
into machines. 

These schools of skill are helping 
these process workers to recover in 
their leisure time the human indi- 
viduality, the creativeness, the skill- 
fullness, which they are apt to lose 
under influences of mass production 
in their working time. 
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Well, now, you can see perhaps 
how these new ideas of education for 
leisure and education for skill are 
connected, are being connected in the 
adult education movement of my 
country. I regard this as the most 
promising development of workers 
education that has taken place in my 
country in recent years. 

There are, of course, many others. 
I could keep you here till the small 
hours of the morning telling you of 
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the various forms which the workers 
education movement takes, but I 
should like to leave that one idea 
impressed upon your mind, without 
confusing it by telling you of any- 
thing else—the idea is education for 
leisure and education for skill, the 
two being connected with one another. 

I earnestly commend that idea to 
the members of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau of America. 


THE SIXTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


Secretary, Workers Education Bureau of America 


ONVENTIONS as a general 
rule do not make progress; they 
record it. Each successive con- 

vention is, or should be, a milestone in 
the development of the idea for which 
the association exists. Each conven- 
tion has certain distinguishing fea- 
tures which are its own. Each is re- 
membered by these distinguishing fea- 
tures. The sixth national convention 
of the Workers Education Bureau 
which was held in Washington, D. C., 
in April of this year will be remem- 
bered not only for what was accom- 
plished but also for the place in which 
it was held. 

Washington as the Capital of the 
Nation was described by the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia in 
welcoming the delegates as “the sec- 
ond home of every American citizen.” 
The American Federation of Labor 
building in which the opening session 


of the convention was held was fit- 
tingly described by President Green 
in his address of welcome as “Labor’s 
home.” For the delegates to the con- 
vention, then, the sixth national as- 
sembly was a “home-coming’’—a 
symbol of that more complete integra- 
tion of the workers education move- 
ment with the Federation of Labor— 
as the most representative expression 
of the labor movement in the United 
States. 

The convention which opened its 
three day sessions on Friday morning, 
April 5, had two notable addresses— 
one by President Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and honor- 
ary president of the Workers Educa- 
tion Bureau; the other by President 
Maurer, retiring president of the 
Bureau. After the representatives of 
the local committee on arrangements 
and the local labor movement had 
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extended their felicitous greetings, 
President Green was introduced to ex- 
tend on behalf of the Federation a 
cordial welcome. He did so in one 
of his most vigorous and forthright 
addresses. He sounded a keynote to 
the convention which was instantly 
recognized by the delegates present. 
In words which were incapable of mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation, 
he asserted his belief in the funda- 
mental need of workers education to 
Labor, of Labor’s devotion to the 
cause of human betterment and so- 
cial legislation, the democratic man- 
ner in which labor policies and pro- 
grams were formulated, and the un- 
warranted basis for the charges to the 
contrary. Without mentioning Brook- 
wood by name, he reemphasized the 
basis of his general opposition to its 
present policy. “I am glad indeed,” 
said President Green, in the course of 
his speech, “to give to the workers 
education movement my personal and 
official support, to assist it in every 
practical way, to help enlist the inter- 
est of the workers in workers educa- 
tion, for I have always believed that 
a trade-unionist identified with our 
great American labor movement, is a 
potential, active source for good; but 
I believe a trade-unionist identified 
with our movement is a stronger force 
for good if he is an educated trade- 
unionist.” 

President Maurer, of the Bureau, 
read his written presidential address 
following the extemporaneous speech 
of welcome by President Green. He 
announced at the outset that he would 
not be a candidate to succeed himself 
because he had too much work and 
“could not do justice to all the jobs I 
had.” He then reviewed what he be- 
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lieved to be five reasons for the steady 
growth of the workers education 
movement in the United States: (1) 
The definite aim of workers educa- 
tion as the new social order; (2) 
freedom of academic discussion; (3) 
democratic bases of representation; 
(4) under control of organized la- 
bor; (5) ability of secretary to hold 
together various elements by his abil- 
ity to interpret fundamental concepts 
of workers education. 

He then proceeded to analyze these 
essentials in the light of the events of 
the past two years. He asserted that 
the basic aim of workers education 
as an intelligent guide to a new social 
order was now being denied; that free- 
dom of academic discussion received 
a death blow in the Brookwood case; 
that the proposal of the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor to the Los Angeles conven- 
tion, for a change in the constitution 
of the Bureau, would be fatal; and 
that the proposal of the New Orleans 
convention to cooperate with the state 
universities would menace the control 
by labor. The anomaly of his address 
as president, is that it takes a position 
different in a number of particulars 
from that of the Executive Commit- 
tee Report to the Convention to which 
he had given his assent through his 
authorized signature. 

When the report of the Credential 
Committee was read at the conclu- 
sion of the morning session, the rep- 
resentative character of the conven- 
tion became apparent. Twenty-six 
representatives of national and inter- 
national unions, in addition to five rep- 
resentatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, four representatives of 
four state federations of labor, six 
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representatives of six central labor 
unions, eight representatives of eight 
workers educational enterprises, and 
thirteen representatives of thirteen 
local unions. In addition there were 
seated as fraternal delegates repre- 
sentatives from the Belgian Labor 
College and the National Council of 
Labor Colleges in Great Britain. 

The afternoon session of the first 
day, which was held in the Carpenters 
Building, near the headquarters of the 
Federation, was devoted to a series 
of informing reports of work which is 
being done in the field. Prior to these 
reports, the convention was addressed 
by Dr. George Bowerman, librarian 
of the Public Library in Washing- 
ton, who outlined what he described 
as the spiritual connection between the 
public library and workers education. 
He outlined the effect of the adult 
education movement in awakening the 
library from a passive cloistered in- 
stitution to a wide-awake, democratic 
and friendly institution. 

Among the specific reports from 
the field were those by Paul Fuller in 
the Passaic and Paterson area, from 
Harry Russell, New England repre- 
sentative of the Bureau, Matilda 
Lindsay, who described the work of 
the Southern Summer School, John 
L. Kerchen from California, and 
William Ross of the Baltimore Labor 
College. Mr. Fuller outlined the vari- 
ous activities he has been carrying on, 
such as classes, unemployment con- 
ferences and chautauquas, and pre- 
sented what was a new feature of his 
work—a regular lesson each day 
the Paterson Continuation School. 
which he gives to the students of 
“These fifteen hundred students in 
school are all working in industry, 
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many of them at a meager wage. It 
is possible in their early working years 
to give them some idea of our indus- 
trial development and the part which 
trade unions play in our industrial 
life. 

As an outgrowth of our Massa- 
chusetts Unemployment Conference 
in Springfield, Mr. Russell pointed 
out the growth of a plan to hold an 
educational conference in Massa- 
chusetts, to discuss the economic 
problems confronting the textile in- 
dustry. The workers education move- 
ment as it has developed in California 
on a cooperative basis between the 
State Federation of Labor and the 
State University, was set forth by the 
director, John L. Kerchen, who fol- 
lowed Mr. Russell’s brief but inter- 
esting report. The California Plan 
as it is called, is now five years old, 
and its success is due in no smal! meas- 
ure to Mr. Kerchen’s direction. In 
his account he told of the slow but 
substantial growth of the movement, 
of the flexibility of agreement with 
the university, of the absence of any 
censorship by the university, of the 
great value of state aid in carrying 
forward the program, the criticism 
that is made of this plan of coopera- 
tion because of “‘the fear that univer- 
sity extension divisions may seek to 
exercise a sinister control that will 
prove detrimental to the cause of la- 
bor.” If this charge is true, it is suff- 
cient to condemn the plan, but so far 
as our case is concerned, the suspicion 
is only fiction. If such an intent ever 
existed, it has never materialized sufh- 
ciently for recognition. 

The report of Miss Lindsay on the 
Southern Summer School was particu- 
larly pointed because of the recent 
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events in the textile industry in the 
South. She spoke of the adaptation of 
the Summer School program started 
at Bryn Mawr to the South. “I feel 
very certain,” she concluded, “that 
the opportunity for workers educa- 
tion through ventures such as the sum- 
mer school, week-end conferences and 
meetings is playing a very important 
part, and is going to play an even 
greater part in bringing about this 
better understanding in the South.” 

The concluding report of William 
Ross of the Baltimore Labor College, 
reviewed some of the difficulties and 
advantages of the week-end confer- 
ences as developed in that center. 

The events of the second day’s ses- 
sions proved far more interesting and 
dramatic than either the opening or 
closing of the convention. It began on 
Saturday when Matthew Woll, under 
a special order, began to report in 
behalf of the Committee on Constitu- 
tion, of which he was chairman. The 
recommendations of his committee 
did not make an essential change in 
the purposes of the Bureau but were 
in the words of the report such as 
“will serve the developing needs of 
the Workers Education Bureau and 
workers education in the United 
States.” 

After Chairman Woll of the com- 
mittee, had presented his majority re- 
port providing for changes in the ques- 
tion of membership eligibility, mem- 
bership on the Executive Committee, 
vacancies, regular and special conven- 
tions, and representatives at the con- 
vention, a minority report submitted 
by Israel Mufson of the Philadelphia 
Labor College in opposition to pro- 
posed changes on the Executive Com- 
mittee and at the convention, con- 





cluded with these words “I therefore 
recommend that the constitution as 
its affects the methods of representa- 
tion both within the convention and 
the Executive Board of the Workers 
Education Bureau, remain without 
change.” The minority likewise op- 
posed any change in the plan for bien- 
nial conventions. 

The first of constitutional changes 
prevailed without debate. The sec- 
ond, providing for a change in the 
Executive Committee, precipitated an 
extended discussion. Chairman Woll 
pointed out that the proposal to wipe 
out the groupings was to eliminate the 
caucusing for an election, and pro- 
vide it directly from labor to over- 
come the iniquities of multiple repre- 
sentation of delegates, and added that 
the proposal did not exclude any 
group from representation, but pro- 
vided for the election to membership 
on merit. Fears were expressed by 
the proponent and supporter of the 
minority report, that local bodies and 
student groups would lose heart if 
not given specific representation, that 
it would increase the power of inter- 
national unions at the expense of the 
locals, that it was a disguised attempt 
to exclude workers educational en- 
terprises, that it deprives labor col- 
leges of the right to choose its own 
representatives, that it was suggested 
because of fear of freedom in educa- 
tion. These and other arguments were 
presented by the proponents of the 
minority, culminating in a statement 
by President Maurer that if the 
amendment and the others proposed 
were passed, he could not continue to 
preside over the convention. After a 
three hour debate the convention by 
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an overwhelming majority, adopted 
the amendment. 

The afternoon session eclipsed in 
dramatic interest the debate on the 
constitution which occupied the en- 
tire morning session. As a curtain 
raiser, Professor Paul Ordway, of the 
Paterson Continuation School, in a 
brief address, told of the work of Mr. 
Fuller in lecturing on industrial prob- 
lems to fifteen hundred young stu- 
dents in the Paterson Continuation 
School and of its value to these stu- 
dent-workers. Chairman Woll con- 
tinued with his report and the third 
of the amendments dealing with va- 
cancies, prevailed without debate. 
The fourth amendment, dealing with 
the method of calling of convention, 
also prevailed with little discussion. 
The final amendment, increasing the 
representation of national and inter- 
national unions at the conventions, 
and reducing that of workers educa- 
tional enterprises, was the occasion 
for another debate upon the adoption 
by the convention of the amendments 
to the constitution. President Maurer 
arose and stated that as the conven- 
tion had “so thoroughly reversed” 
his recommendations that he felt it 
necessary to surrender the gavel and 
retire from the chair. His departure 
from the chair was the signal for the 
departure from the convention of 
about ten men and women delegates, 
supporters of the minority report, and 
led by Delegate Muste of the Brook- 
wood Labor College. They had 
hardly arrived at the door when Dele- 
gate Olander arose and said: “I 
understand that there is a walkout 
here of the representatives of the 
Brookwood College. I want to say 
before they leave that they are evi- 
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dently afraid of what is going to come 
out in this convention.” His words 
were to have their effect, for one by 
one these persons came back into the 
convention during the next hour. 
President Maurer arose from the 
back of the hall whence he had gone, 
to make it clear that he was not leav- 
ing the hall but merely surrendering 
the gavel. 

The climax passed, the convention 
recessed for a few moments. After 
standing for a moment in silence as 
an expression of sympathy for the sud- 
den death of Edward McGivern, 
president of the International Plas- 
terers Union, upon the resumption of 
the work of the convention, the Com- 
mittee on Textbooks, under the chair- 
manship of Delegate Olander, sub- 
mitted a long and statesmanlike re- 
port for the Committee on Textbooks. 
“It is gratifying to note that in the 
main the publications of the Workers 
Education Bureau and the Workers 
Education Bureau Press are such as to 
be valuable for textbook and general 
teaching purposes.” 

The report then continues with cer- 
tain constructive criticisms of some of 
the books and proposes that recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Edu- 
cation in its report on the “Selection 
of Textbooks and Magazines in the 
Public Schools” be used as a guide 
, “Your Committee on Text- 
books desires to emphasize that as 
construed by the organized labor 
movement of America, the term 
‘workers education’ is inclusive in a 
broad sense. It includes within its 
meaning all that is involved in the 
terms ‘education of workers,’ ‘adult 
education’ and ‘general education.’ ” 
The report then proceeds to point out 
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that academic freedom is intimately 
related to the question of textbooks 
and recommends that the Executive 
Committee be instructed to use as its 
guide the Report on Academic Free- 
dom adopted by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors as 
published in the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Pro- 
fessors, December, 1922. The Com- 
mittee Report was unanimously 
adopted. 

The Committee on Officers Report 
followed. This appraisal of the work 
of the Executive Committee brought 
commendation of the three notable 
achievements during the past two 
years: (1) the study of curricula in 
workers education, (2) the leadership 
of the Bureau in setting up week-end 
conferences, (3) the initiative of the 
Bureau in its field work in Passaic and 
Paterson, New Jersey and the New 
England area. “We recommend ap- 
proval of the action of our Executive 
Committee in withdrawing from re- 
lationship with colleges teaching prin- 
ciples out of harmony with the philos- 
ophy and policies of the bona fide 
trade-union movement. It was the de- 
cision of the last convention of the 
Bureau at Boston that all matters of 
labor policy were quite outside the 
jurisdiction of our Bureau because 
policy making is the function of the 
American Federation of Labor. The 
American Federation of Labor in rec- 
ommending to trade-unions to with- 
draw support from Brookwood La- 
bor College, was acting in accordance 
with its policy. The action of our 
Executive Committee was in con- 
formity with the decisions of our Bu- 
reau and our relationships with the 
American labor movement.” This re- 





port brought forth a clear cut state- 
ment on the Brookwood case with 
Delegate Olander presenting the case 
against Brookwood. Without rancor 
he outlined some of the policies pur- 
sued at Brookwood which had pro- 
voked the action by the Executive 
Council. To his statement Delegate 
Muste made rejoinder. No one else 
took part in the debate on the ques- 
tion. The issue had been defined; the 
facts stated. When it came to a vote 
the Officers Report was adopted with 
scarcely a dissenting vote. 

The election of officers followed 
immediately. Thomas E. Burke, gen- 
eral secretary-treasurer of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steam 
Fitters, was elected president to suc- 
ceed James H. Maurer. Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., was reelected secretary for the 
fifth successive time. The following 
six members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were in addition elected from 
the delegates at large: Fannia M. 
Cohn, Paul W. Fuller, Thomas Ken- 
nedy, John L. Kerchen, Elmer S. Mil- 
liman, Harry A. Russell—four of 
whom are actively engaged either in 
part or full time in educational work. 
The three representatives of the 
American Federation of Labor ap- 
pointed by President Green are Mat- 
thew Woll, Victor Olander and 
George W. Perkins. At a meeting of 
the Executive Committee immedi- 
ately following the adjournment of 
the convention, Matthew Woll was 
reelected Chairman of the Commit- 
tee and Thomas Kennedy was elected 
treasurer. 

The dinner session on Saturday con- 
cluded prolonged debate and dra- 
matic incidents that will long be re- 
membered in the Workers Education 
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Bureauconvention. The delegates were 
honored at the dinner which was ar- 
ranged by the local committee by the 
presence of Dr. L. P. Jacks, Principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, Eng- 
land, as one of the speakers. In one 
of the most memorable addresses of 
the entire convention Dr. Jacks, one 
of the leaders in the adult education 
movement of Great Britain, stated: 
“What is the object that we adult edu- 
cators are aiming at? . Our ob- 
ject is to build up a new and nobler 
civilization for man based not upon 
power, not upon wealth, but upon 
knowledge and upon universal en- 
lightenment.” To make the best edu- 
cation universally accessible; to 
change education from a short to a 
lifelong process and to make it more 
adapted to the real needs of life were 
three changes stated as characterizing 
much of the effort of the movement. 
In concluding he referred especially 
to the development in England of 
schools of skill, known as Men’s In- 
stitutes, to educate men for leisure by 
giving opportunity to them to develop 
their latent skills. 

Dr. C. R. Mann, Chairman of the 
American Council on Education, in 
his address on “Education through 
Work” spoke of the tendency in edu- 
cational institutions to appreciate the 
work of the world as the source of 
education. “The universities are no 
longer satisfied with Matthew Arn- 
old’s ‘Best that has been thought and 
said,’ and they demand that we add 
the ‘Best that has been thought and 
said and done.’”” The Workers Edu- 
cation movement has a unique oppor- 
tunity by its emphasis on the educa- 
tional value of work. 
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Judge Theodore Risley, Solicitor of 
the Department of Labor and repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of Labor, 
spoke on the displacement of labor by 
machinery and of the pressing nature 
of this problem to labor and of the 
necessity of making the machine the 
slave of labor and not permitting La- 
bor to become a slave of the machine. 

Frank Morrison, secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor, told 
of the long interest of Labor in educa- 
tion and its advocacy of the abolition 
of child labor to provide wider oppor- 
tunities for the education of the 
young. This ended the dinner session, 
presided over by Edward Keating, 
editor of Labor. 

On Sunday morning the delegates 
were the guests of the local commit- 
tee in a visit around Washington and 
its environs. The concluding session 
on Sunday afternoon, brought little 
of a controversial character. Among 
the committees which reported were 
the committee on Teaching Method, 
Finance, Curriculum and Resolutions. 
In his brief report on Teaching 
Method, Delegate Kerchen, the chair- 
man, stressed the importance of de- 
veloping a method which would be 
adaptable to adults and intimately 
related to their problems. In a some- 
what longer report on curricula, 
under the chairmanship of Fannia M. 
Cohn, an effort was made to restate 
the aims of workers education, the va- 
riety of methods it must employ to 
present various courses to workers, 
such as summer school institutes and 
week-end conferences, radio. “We 
feel,” reads the report, “that the cul- 
ture which workers education should 
give, should be not simply artificial, 
superficial expression, but something 
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vast and far reaching, a culture which 
will make the workers a more effec- 
tive force for social betterment.” 
Delegate Olander discussed at length 
certain features of the report. 

The Finance Committee’s report, 
presented by Delegate Russell, Secre- 
tary of the Committee, reviewed the 
sources of possible funds for the work 
and reafirmed the appropriateness of 
receiving funds when given without 
qualifying conditions. The matter of 
state aid was presented and the report 
concludes with the suggestion that “a 
very careful study be made by the in- 
coming Executive Committee to de- 
termine the extent to which tax sup- 
ported funds or moneys raised by pub- 
lic taxation could be used for such edu- 
cational work.” 

The Resolution Committee’s report 
concluded the work. of the conven- 


tion—including in its recommenda- 
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tion the plan for an appropriate tes- 
timonial to the retiring president, 
James H. Maurer, for his eight years 
of devoted service. 

This concluded the sixth national 
convention of the Workers Education 
Bureau, with President-Elect Burke 
in the chair at the closing session, as a 
symbol of the new leadership of the 
Bureau. His closing words and his 
God-speed were a fitting close to a 
convention that had recorded such 
notable progress, and had had some 
part in its making. To become a 
forum for the free exchange of ideas, 
as well as a center for the stimulation 
of new enthusiasms, is the proper serv- 
ice of any great educational conven- 
tion. The Washington Assembly ful- 
filled the splendid tradition. The fu- 
ture holds much for the workers edu- 
cation movement in the United 
States! 
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After the seven portals, the triple towers, 
The fifty altars—the devil that calls the hours— 
The forest of saints, the sacristan explaining, 
You find your little taste for grandeur waning; 
You linger now to guess what may be hid 
Within the trunk belonging to the Cid. 


These giants, this giant love of God is far 
Too great for travelers in a motor car. 


Real pilgrims come on foot. 


The sun is low, 


It will be cool now on the paseo 
Beneath the trees where, calmly, the third King Charles 
Surveys a fountain that might be in Arles. 


—GOUVERNEUR PAULDING. 








Wace ARBITRATION: SELECTED CASES, 
1920-1924, by George Soule. Macmil- 
lan and Company, New York City, 1928. 
298 pp. Price $2. Reviewed by Lyle 
W. Cooper, Professor of Economics, 
Marquette University. 


Mr. Soule presents well-prepared ab- 
stracts of various significant wage arbitra- 
tions. The volume will take its place with 
other excellent studies sponsored by the 
Workers Education Bureau. It should be 
of especial value when used in conjunction 
with Hamilton and May’s Control of 
Wages. 

Essentials of the argument, as set forth 
by economic counsel for each of the oppos- 
ing sides, are presented. A brief statement 
of the arbitrators’ findings is added. Cases 
are drawn from four widely different in- 
dustries, each with its peculiar character- 
istics: Book and Job Printing in New York 
City, Chicago Packing Houses, Railroads, 
and the Women’s Garment Industry in 
Cleveland. 

One is impressed with the complexity of 
the problems that are involved for any arbi- 
trator who is burdened with the responsi- 
bility of lowering or increasing wages. And 
perhaps there should be little cause for sur- 
prise to discover that arbitrators not infre- 
quently attempt to solve the dilemma by 
leaving wages at the old level—at the same 
time, as a rule, making some minor modifi- 
cation in the trade agreement of a nature 
designed to placate the side which would 
be more aggrieved as a result of its failure 
to win major concessions. 

This desire of the arbitrator to keep 
the agreement alive, and, if possible, to 
strengthen it, is one which Soule stresses. 
His view is that “wage arbitration is . . . 
primarily an instrument of collective bar- 
gaining. The arbitrator is not a su- 
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perior sort of dictator, dispensing justice 
from on high, but an agent of the two sides 


in the collective bargain.” It was the fail- 
ure of some of the members of the Railroad 
Labor Board to envisage themselves in this 
light which goes far toward explaining the 
lack of confidence in the Board which de- 
veloped on the part of the railroad workers. 
The tendency of the Board to regard itself 
as representing “the public” militated 
against the working out of settlements 
which would bring management and em- 
ployes closer together. The result was that 
collective bargaining was weakened; and 
there culminated the shopmen’s strikes of 
1922—and the ultimate abolition of the 
Board by Congress. In the packing- house 
cases, we observe further evidence of Soule’s 
interpretation of the nature of arbitration: 
arbitration came to an end because the em- 
ployees’ union, as an agency of collective 
bargaining and so as a factor in arbitration, 
was not strong enough to meet the packers 
on anything approaching equal terms. 

For the economic theorist, the book sup- 
plies food for thought. After working 
through the conflicting statistics and other 
“facts,” some devotees of “immutable eco- 
nomic laws” may find that their faith re- 
mains unshaken in the “ultimate efficacy” 
of such laws. But, certainly, they should 
also be convinced that simplified and dog- 
matic statements of the “laws” ought to be 
suspect ; and that, in any given instance, it 
is far from safe (or scientific) to single out 
some one phenomenon or set of phenomena 
and to assert that it or they will inevitably 
operate as “causes” to bring about fore- 
ordained “results.” An example in point 
to which the author calls attention, and of 
which there is much evidence in the cases, 
was the almost unanimous cry from the 
business community during the depression 
years of 1920 to 1922 that labor’s wages 
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must be “deflated” in order that recovery 
could occur: “economic law” made this es- 
sential. This contention, of course, ignored 
or minimized all other considerations and 
constituted an explanation in terms of “eco- 
nomic law” to which competent economists 
did not then, and do not now, subscribe. 
Mr. Soule can not refrain from pointing 
out, doubtless with mildly malicious pleas- 
ure, that the now generally expressed view 
on the part of the business classes in favor 
of “high wages” as a basis for prosperity 
was, in the depression years, a horse of a 
different color: presumably the same never- 
changing “economic laws” called for dif- 
ferent practical policies in 1921 than in 
1928. In this connection, it is worth re- 
membering that it was the economic counsel 
for the unions in the arbitration cases dur- 
ing the depression years who argued for the 
economic wisdom of high wages, and that 
the printers in New York were almost 
unique in that they were able to convince 
the arbitrators that wage reductions were 
not needed, and, finally, that this flying in 
the face of “economic law” brought no dire 
consequences to the printing trades. The 
author raises the question whether, had the 
example of the printers been more widely 
emulated, the return to prosperity might 
have been more rapid. 

Throughout the cases much attention is 
devoted to figures on the cost of living as a 
factor in determining at what point wage 
rates should be set. During the war and 
the consequent price inflation, labor was 
hard put to keep money wages within 
speaking distance of the cost of living. 
When the price trend reversed, the demand 
arose from business groups that wages 
should be reduced to correspond to falling 
prices: what was sauce for the goose was 
sauce for the gander, they argued. Labor 
naturally did not care to see its advanced 
standard of living—only beginning, with re- 
duced retail prices, to be potentially real- 
ized—whittled away by wage cuts. So la- 
bor’s representatives in the arbitration pro- 
ceedings fought back by presenting budget 
studies, more or less scientifically arrived at, 
to demonstrate the human need for higher, 
not lower, wages. Hand in hand with this 
line of defense and of attack was developed 
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what Soule describes as “the modernized 
development of the ‘philosophy of high 
wages’”’ which “gave rise to investigation 
of the ability to pay wages—of profits, of 
the increase of national productivity and in- 
come, or of productivity in the specific in- 
dustry, of efficient management, of indus- 
trial waste.” 

The years covered by the cases are those 
in which depression and recovery took place. 
Both sides in the arbitration proceedings 
were therefore compelled to devote consid- 
erable attention to the probable future 
course of business. Economic counsel for 
the emloyers, it is illuminating to discover, 
invariably advanced what they professed 
to regard as convincing proof that business 
conditions were bad and showed few indi- 
cations of improvement—in any case, that 
such improvement as might otherwise occur 
would assuredly be prevented if the arbi- 
trator acted favorably upon the employees’ 
contentions concerning wages. To match 
this unwonted “bearish” attitude of busi- 
ness, the union representatives set forth 
other data to demonstrate that a “bullish” 
interpretation was warranted, and, that if 
purchasing power were increased through 
higher wages, the prospect would be even 
brighter. And so, once more, the argument 
boils down to one involving conflicting 
theories of what makes the economic wheels 
go round. Incidentally, it is worth point- 
ing out that the opposing evidence regard- 
ing the future outlook for business raises 
some doubt in respect to the “science” of 
business forecasting, and, in general, serves 
to emphasize again that we still have some 
distance to travel before the business cycle 
is under control. 

For each case, Mr. Soule has achieved 
a unified continuity. The material is ar- 
ranged in such way that one is “led on,” 
anxious to discover how the arbitrators 
dealt with the knotty problems which con- 
fronted them; as ‘in certain other forms 
of literature, there is a strong temptation 
to read ahead in order to discover whether 
the ending was a happy one. The author, 
in an able introduction, indicates some of 
the significant questions which are raised 
through a study of each set of cases. These 
leads are an aid in making the material, 
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drawn from “real life,” a contribution to- 
ward a clearer understanding of the com- 
plex economic phenomena of which wages 
are a function. 


Joint INDUSTRIAL ConTROL IN THE Book 
AND Jos Printinc INpustry, by Emily 
Clark Brown, Ph. D., Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1928. Bul- 
letin No. 481 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Reviewed by Leona 
Powell, Ph. D., Research Department, 
New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion. 


The printing industry presents certain 
distinctive and interesting problems in the 
field of industrial relations, owing to the 
fact that it is an industry in which trade- 
unionism and militant anti-unionism are 
both strong enough to be reckoned with, 
while between them lies a considerable 
group of plants that are really open in their 
labor policy but always on the verge of be- 
coming unionized or going completely non- 
union according to the pressure of circum- 
stances. 

Within the borders of this open shop 
group certain liberal minded employers at- 
tempted to meet the situation which arose 
out of the national strike of the composi- 
tors in 1921 by the unusual device of em- 
ployee-representation plans covering groups 
of plants. These plans and their achieve- 
ments in working out standard practice in 
labor matters for the open shop group on 
the one hand, and on the other the joint 
control established by unions and employers 
associations working together in unionized 
sections of the industry, constitute the main 
themes of this study. 

There are three of these employee repre- 
sentation plans: the American Guild of the 
Printing Industry in Baltimore, the 
Graphic Arts Industrial Federation in Bos- 
ton and the Council of the Employing Book- 
binders Association of New York. A brief 
analysis of the New York plan and de- 
tailed accounts of those in Baltimore and 
Boston are given. The example of union 
relationships chosen is the commercial print- 
ing industry of New York City, which is 
not only the largest of our printing cen- 
ters, but the most highly unionized. The 
study of union organization in the indus- 
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try is rounded out by a chapter on the na- 
tional organization of industrial relations 
in the British printing industry, which is 
in contrast with the local establishing of 
standards in this country. 

Those who are interested in employee 
representation plans should take note of this 
account of an attempt to apply the idea 
to a group of small and medium sized plants 
in an industry. At the time the study was 
made the Baltimore Guild covered 13 
plants and had 403 members and the Bos- 
ton Federation included 42 plants and had 
1,430 members. Not only are these plans 
described in terms of their growth out of 
the preceding conditions and their consti- 
tutional outlines but they are shown at 
work, and finally their achievements and 
their weak points are summarized. Simi- 
larly in the account of control - through 
trade unions in New York City the actual 
working of organizations under a contract, 
from day to day is shown in the valuable 
and interesting sections on the administra- 
tion of agreements and on apprenticeship. 
The account of national control through 
trade unions in the English printing indus- 
try shows the nature and work of their 
joint industrial council, a body which in 
the typical English way makes its achieve- 
ments through the force of public opinion 
and is purely conciliatory and educational 
in its functions. 

A brief chapter on company experiments 
in cooperative organization describes the 
short-lived attempt of the plant of the 
United Brethren Publishing House to use 
the Leitch plan of industrial democracy, 
and the more successful experiment of the 
Nation Press of New York which has the 
unusual combination of trade-union and 
plant organization. 

A summary chapter gives an excellent 
line-up of the results of the two contrast- 
ing methods of control—that by employee 
representation in open shops and that by 
trade unions and employers organizations— 
in the chief fields where control must be 
exercised, that is, in establishing standards 
of wages, hours, and working conditions, 
in the protection of individual workers, in 
the promotion of cooperation for efficiency 
in production, in the promotion of crafts- 
manship and in the education of both groups 
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of the industry in policies and programs. 
It is apparent from this study that apart 
from any other factors the narrow scope 
of the open shop plans puts them at a con- 
siderable disadvantage, especially on the 
important points of standards of wages, 
hours and working conditions. 

This study represents the result not only 
of a year of first hand investigation of the 
organizations described but also of a back- 
ground of thorough familiarity with the 
industry and understanding of its peculiari- 
ties and its special problems. Needless to 
say, such a background was invaluable in 
assisting the author to obtain and assess 
her material with full appreciation of sub- 
tle and underlying factors as well as the 
more obvious ones. The ease with which 
Miss Brown handles her subject is notable 
in such spots as the account of the 1928 
negotiations between the Printers League 
and the New York unions. The complex- 
ity of the factors which enter into such 
negotiations and the interplay of influence 
among the unions themselves as well as be- 
tween the unions and the League, are briefly 
but clearly shown. Miss Brown’s ability 
to deal with the material together with the 
care which she exercised to check back her 
chapters in each case with the main persons 
and organizations involved make this an 
authoritative and interesting piece of work. 


REPRESENTATIVE INDUSTRIES IN THE 
Unirtep States. Edited by H. T. War- 
show. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
1928. 702 pp. Price $5.00. Reviewed 
by Albert Abrahamson, Department of 
Economics, Bowdoin College. 


The value of this book lies primarily in 
its authorship. The stories of twenty-one 
American industries are here recorded by 
men who have played important roles in 
each industry. Although a few economists 
and college professors are included in the 
list of contributors, each industry is de- 
scribed in a very realistic manner. There 
is absent in some places the detached atti- 
tude of the outside observer, but this de- 
fect is more than offset by the freshness and 
clearness of most of the material. Aside 
from possessing this merit of peculiarly 
equipped authorship, this book also has the 
valuable quality of inclusiveness, for it con- 
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tains an unsually large amount of material, 
both old and new. Each essay deals with 
its industry rather completely, covering his- 
tory and development, domestic and foreign 
markets, labor conditions, and tendencies 
toward consolidation. The result is a com- 
prehensive guide-book to American industry 
that should be used by all who plan an arm- 
chair trip through the maze of our modern 
industrial life. While lacking the com- 
prehensiveness of a Baedeker, it neverthe- 
less indicates most of the points of interest. 

The industries covered range alphabeti- 
cally from aluminum to zinc. Naturally, 
the individual essays vary in excellence. The 
essays on aluminum, construction and pe- 
troleum seem to this reviewer to be the 
most valuable and the best written; the es- 
say on the automobile seems the least valu- 
able, primarily because of its failure to uti- 
lize the recent contributions to the litera- 
ture of the industry. The romantic story 
of rubber as here presented could be read 
with pleasure by schoolboys; but Professor 
Willis’ essay on banking is for the initiated 
only. The other essays have their peculiari- 
ties, but space permits only a recital of the 
names of the other industries considered: 
chemical industries, copper, cotton, electric, 
iron and steel, lead, blue lead and mixed 
metals, leather, lumber, meat-packing, paint, 
railway equipment, water power, and wool. 
Concerning each of these there is abundant 
material. 

New information on labor matters in 
the industries is not present. This lack is 
understood, when one realizes the general 
purpose of the book and the need for con- 
densation. Such material as one does find 
is accurate. 

The book has been well edited by Mr. 
H. T. Warshow. There is both a bibli- 
ography and an index, the latter decidedly 
superior to the former. 


AMERICAN MEDICINE AND THE PEOPLE'S 
Heattu, by Harry H. Moore. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 1927 ($5.00). 
647 pages. Reviewed by Allon Peebles. 


Should more emphasis be placed by citi- 
zens and doctors upon the prevention rather 


than the cure of illness in the United 
States? Is it possible to reorganize our 
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medical institutions so that a wider service 
may be received at less cost to the individual 
and without serious effects upon the physi- 
cian’s income? Vital questions these, 
raised by Mr. Moore’s book. In it he has 
presented the first general picture of the 
organization of medicine in the United 
States, with a wealth of detailed informa- 
tion. 

According to the author, there is a dis- 
tinct maladjustment in the present organi- 
zation of medicine, shown in several ways. 
In governmental health agencies, local, 
state, federal, there are insufficient em- 
ployees and too little financial support. 
Think of it—in 1923, the above agencies 
spent only one-tenth of the amount spent 
by the people on drugs and medicines, many 
of them useless! A second evidence of the 
maladjustment is the fact that doctors are 
not well distributed, the city has too many, 
the country too few. There are not enough 
dentists, hospitals and clinics to do the 
work. And the people are unable to pay 
the cost of medical service. Undoubtedly 


this experience of heavy expenses for ill- 


ness—which is so general among wage- 
earners and others—is the strongest evi- 
dence of the present difficulties in the field 
of medicine. It, combined with other fac- 
tors, is responsible for the extensive employ- 
ment of various inferior healing agents, 
such as chiropractors, as well as the huge 
amounts spent on drugs. Yet, in spite of 
the burden of medical charges, the present 
system is decidedly unfair to many prac- 
ticing physicians. Considering the expense 
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of their education, and equipment, many of 
them make very low incomes. This is 
partly due to the amount of free service 
rendered. According to the opinion of the 
author, there is insufficient interest by the 
profession in preventing illness by health 
examinations and in other ways. 

Can the wage-workers, the great body of 
the people, be kept well at less cost, with- 
out decreasing doctors’ incomes? Sounds 
like the impossible, but the author feels it 
can be done. 

The situation is already being improved 
by the extension of the field of public 
health, the development of more govern- 
ment hospitals, the growth of the clinic, in- 
dustrial developments in medicine and 
health insurance. 

Big changes will occur in the future of 
organized medicine. ‘The author makes a 
case for greater activity by the state, which 
is at least challenging, and points out other 
probable developments in medical institu- 
tions. 

The People’s Health—that’s where we 
all come in. From a purely selfish view- 
point, the information received from read- 
ing this book makes it well worth-while.* 
Then, too, whether we like it or not, the 
world moves, and the medical world moves 
with it. Do we want to know where it’s 
going, put our hand on the wheel and try 
to guide it? This book by Mr. Moore is 
undoubtedly the best analysis of this field 
and provides the basis for intelligent social 
action. 


A VOICE 


I heard a voice that fell from note to note, 

Like water falling from ledge to mossgrown ledge, 
From the blue sky it fell, from a bird’s throat, 

Thin ribbon of sweet sound; and at the edge 
Of a deep pool of silence faltered, where the lilies float. 


—GEOFFREY FABER. 
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METAL TRADES CAMPAIGN 
AROUSES CLEVELAND 


have mapped out a thoroughgo- 

ing organizing campaign. The 
Central Labor Union is cooperating 
with them and a general program of 
activities has been developed. This 
is a much needed move, for Cleve- 
land is a large center for metal man- 
ufacturers, and wage-earners in these 
trades need the labor union to im- 


- Cleveland Metal Trades 


prove their conditions and establish 
orderly procedure for representation 
in metal manufacturing shops. 

Over half the wage-earners in 
Cleveland factories are in the metal 


working industries. Cleveland has 
the whole range of metal industries 
from the manufacture of pig iron and 
rolling mill products to machine tools, 
high grade electrical machinery, and 
calculating machines. There are 12,- 
000 wage-earners in iron and steel 
mills, another 12,000 in foundries 
and machine shops, over 5,000 manu- 
facturing electrical apparatus and 
17,000 workers are employed in the 
automobile industry. In all, over 
75,000 wage-earners are working in 
the metal and closely allied industries 
in Cleveland. 

The Council planned their cam- 
paign with much forethought and 
careful study of their problem. Mem- 


bers of the local unions were organ- 
ized to cooperate with the general or- 
ganizing committee. Literature was 
distributed; follow-up letters were 
sent to non-unionists. In addition to 
this members of the organizing com- 
mittee distributed leaflets. At first 
the leaflets did not attract much at- 
tention, but Brother Claherty, who is 
assisting the Metal Trades Council, 
writes that now workmen gather 
around the automobile on their way 
home to secure reading matter. One 
development which has proved effec- 
tive is the home visit, which gives 
members of the organizing committee 
the opportunity of talking with the 
unorganized during the evening. The 
non-unionist who has become inter- 
ested in the literature received, is pre- 
pared to have the advantages of 
trade-union membership explained to 
him. 

The organization committee meets 
every morning after returning from 
the shops and representatives of the 
metal trades hold weekly meetings to 
go over the whole problem of organ- 
izing and make further plans. 

Cleveland unionists are rallying to 
the campaign with fine spirit and their 
efforts are arousing interest among 
the unorganized workers. All organ- 
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izations taking an active part have 
increased their membership and some 
have added several hundred new 
members. 

On May 10 John P. Frey, Secre- 
tary of the Metal Trades Depart- 
ment of the A. F. of L., addressed an 
enthusiastic meeting of metal trades 
workers. 

The organizing literature which is 
playing such an important part in the 
campaign is furnished partly by the 
A. F. of L. and partly by the local 
movement. The metal trades leaflets 
discuss the situation with pointed ar- 
guments. One of them gives the dif- 
ferent “Sign Posts’ along the metal 
workers’ road: “Open Shop,” “‘Amer- 
ican Plan,” “Company Union.” But 
the metal workers themselves will 
nail up 


“The Next Sign Post” 


““We have had our fill of counter- 
feits. We have cast our lot with the 
bona-fide unions of our trades. Our 
aim is to establish a schedule of hours 
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that will make employment more se- 
cure and a wage rate that represents 
a saving wage, with square deal shop 
rules and practices that are in keep- 
ing with the times.” 

“Through our unions we stand 
ready to cooperate with management 
for the solving of problems in our 
industry to the end that our industry 
shall be more efficient and profitable 
and both share jointly in the proceeds 
of such joint effort.” 

With this literature, Brother Cla- 
herty is sending a letter to each unor- 
ganized worker and enclosing a card 
as follows: 


I WILL ATTEND A CONFER- 
ENCE WHEN NOTIFIED 


Occ 1pation 


A good number of these cards are 
being returned and the signers are re- 
ceiving home visits from members of 
the committee. 


MORE STATE FEDERATIONS JOIN 
THE CAMPAIGN 


A Plan for Real Growth in Ohio 


HIO has been doing construc- 
tive work in an educational 
campaign. The Executive 

Board of the State Federation after 
careful consideration planned a pro- 
gram of forums in central labor 
unions to study trade-union principles 
and history, and discuss certain out- 
standing economic problems which 
are facing the trade union today. Mr. 
Lloyd Cosgrave, formerly connected 


with the Workers Education Bureau, 
was employed to do research and 
publicity work for the Federation, 
and a plan was worked out with him 
to hold forums in some of the central 
bodies not far from Columbus. Six 
forums were organized. They were 
usually conducted in the union meet- 
ing halls right after the adjournment 
of the union meeting. The problem 
of organizing was especially studied 
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and Mr. Cosgrave addressed most of 
these forums on “Principles of Trade- 
Union Salesmanship.” 

In starting these educational activ- 
ities, Ohio is meeting a fundamental 
need. When trade-unionists have a 
thorough understanding of industrial 
problems which affect their living and 
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working conditions, and the function 
of the trade union in setting stand- 
ards and protecting them in work re- 
lations, they can go out to the unor- 
ganized with convincing arguments 
for union membership. Education 
lays a ground work on which to build 
a strong movement. 


Oregon Starts Sectional Conferences 


In Oregon the campaign is begin- 
ning with conferences to make plans 
for organizing work in the different 
sections. A meeting was called for 
May 12 at Portland, and similar con- 
ferences in other parts of the state 
will be held in the near future. Litera- 
ture is being prepared for distribu- 
tion to make a direct appeal from the 
Oregon labor movement to the work- 
ers of Oregon, and the American 
Federation of Labor pamphlets will 
give the more general outline of 
trade-union principles. 

Gust Anderson writes from Port- 
land: “Arrangements have been made 
to send delegates to participate in the 
organization conference to discuss 


Activities 


Organizing is beginning in earnest 
in some of the Indiana metal trades. 
One local in Connersville has in- 
creased its membership from § to 80, 
in a trade where no gains had been 
made for a number of years. The 
two molders unions in Indianapolis 
appointed an organizing committee, 
and Brother Adolph Fritz, secretary 
of the State Federation, writes: “It 
is about the liveliest committee that I 
have had the pleasure of serving on 
for some time. We have taken in 
over 100 members since the campaign 


ways and means to begin a drive to 
increase membership. 

“Although until now there has been 
no organized effort to carry on a 
campaign, much good has already 
been accomplished by individuals in 
attempting to organize milk wagon 
drivers, window cleaners, office em- 
ployees and others, and to increase 
the membership of the tailors. Some 
progress has already been made, and 
with the added help of an organizing 
committee, Portland should come to 
the front very shortly with a good 
record of new membership and do its 
share to carry out the ‘Double Union 
Membership’ slogan.” 


in Indiana 


began. Muncie and Anderson are 
also beginning work. The street car 
men in Indianapolis have made sub- 
stantial gains in membership since the 
first of the year, largely through their 
own efforts. 

The Fraternal Order of Eagles is 
taking a keen interest in the unem- 
ployment situation and considering 
what may be done to improve mat- 
ters in the state of Indiana. Brother 
Fritz is cooperating with them in ef- 
forts to work out a constructive pro- 
gram. 
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Georgia Makes Further Plans 


Georgia has already been taking 
an active part in the campaign with 
its spring carnival at Savannah. Now 
the State Federation is making defi- 
nite plans to extend activities to other 
parts of the state. The Federation’s 


organization program to Double 
Union Membership was endorsed at 
their convention in April and a pro- 
gram is to be worked out at the next 
meeting of the Executive Board in 
May. 


Good Progress in Idaho 


The slogan Double Union Mem- 
bership is working finely in the state 
of Idaho, reports Brother August 
Rogqvist, President of the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. In the last two 
months new unions of electyicians 
have been organized at Twin Falls 
and Idaho Falls; meat cutteys and 
butchers in Boise have forhied a 
union, and plumbers and steamfitters 
in Idaho Falls have organized. There 
is a new Women’s Union Label 
League in Pocatello, and unions al- 


ready organized are increasing their 
membership. In Pocatello, the retail 
clerks have doubled their membership 
and the meat cutters have added 25 
per cent. Many other locals in the 
state have added substantially to their 
membership. Several local unions 
have affiliated with the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and other organizing 
work is now in progress all over the 
state, carried on by executive board 
members of the State Federation and 
committees of central bodies. 


New Hampshire Begins Work 


mon labor is coming into the granite 
cutting industry. On the Boston and 
Maine Railroad, the age limit is 50 
years; at the Sullivan Machinery 
Works, 45. The latter has a pension 
system.—T. W. Allman. 


The State Federation of Labor is 
starting a campaign to organize in 
different parts of New Hampshire. 
Granite is our principal industry here 
in Concord and conditions in it are 
about normal. To some extent com- 


INTERNATIONALS TAKE UP THE SLOGAN 


Pattern Makers Active 


“We are having more activities at 
the present time than we have had 
for the past nine years,” writes Presi- 
dent James Wilson. The spirit with 
which the Pattern Makers are joining 
in the campaign is encouraging to us 
all and will help to make our slogan 
come true. 


Success on the Railroads 


President Manion of the Railroad 
Telegraphers writes: ‘“We have been 
putting on an extensive organizing 
campaign during the past few months 
and I am pleased to say that it has 
resulted in much good. With the com- 
ing of more seasonable weather we 
feel that it will continue to improve. 
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Our organization has recently devel- 
oped a six-day week for workers in 
our class and that program is having 
a very beneficial effect among the class 
we serve.” 

President Cashen reports good 
progress for-the Switchmen. They 
have been making great strides since 
the first of this year and the increases 
in membership have been greater each 
month than in any like period for the 
last ten years. 

The Blacksmiths are working for 
increases in the repair shops on the 
railroads, and they are lending a hand 
in metal trades activities in certain 
cities. ‘We are urging our entire 


membership to make an earnest ef- 
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fort to organize in their respective 
localities,” writes President Roy 
Horn. 

Gains in Other Organizations 

The Typographical Union is car- 
rying on intensive organizing work in 
localities where union activity is most 
needed, and their efforts are meeting 
with good success. President Howard 
writes that their annual report will 
show a greater measure of progress 
in organization than has been accom- 
plished during recent years. 

The Glass Bottle Blowers report 
five new locals organized recently, 
and the Bridge and Structural Iron 
Workers are also joining the cam- 


paign. 


CAMPAIGN NEWS 


From all over the country letters 
are pouring in to Headquarters with 
every mail, telling us interesting sto- 
ries of local campaigns. 

Brother King writes that at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., on April 16 a mass 
meeting was held for the primary 
purpose of organizing a Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary. At this meeting plans were 
made for a general organizing cam- 
paign to include retail clerks, res- 
taurant and hotel employees, taxi 
drivers, automobile mechanics, stenog- 
raphers, and others in that locality 
who until now have been unorgan- 
ized. From this same town of Ashe- 
ville comes a splendid report of 
activity. ‘Membership in our com- 
mon laborers union has already dou- 
bled,” writes W. B. Plemmons. 
“Aside from the work our organiza- 
tion committee is doing, we are also 
holding meetings at Asheville, N. C., 


for non-union workers. Our cooper- 
ative meetings with the general pub- 
lic have created a great deal of 
interest. We have had several calls 
wanting advice on how to organize.” 

“We believe that the time is ripe 
for an extensive campaign for organ- 
ization work in Yakima,” is the way 
Brother Alonzo E. Cable starts an 
interesting account of the plans of the 
carpenters in Yakima, Washington. 
Their organization campaign is well 
under way, and at their request Or- 
ganizer C. O. Young has been sent 
there to give assistance. Other or- 
ganizers are also working in Yakima, 
with the cooperation of the Central 
Labor Council of that city, and or- 
ganization work is in full swing. 

An organizing campaign is just 
starting in Ventura, California, un- 
der the leadership of the Central La- 
bor Union there; and in Syracuse, 
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N. Y., the Central Trades and La- 
bor Assembly is opening a program 
of organizing activity which should 
bring results. We shall be much in- 
terested to hear of the developments 
in both of these cities. 

From the Quarry Workers in Ver- 
mont comes a splendid story of or- 
ganization work in Graniteville. On 
April 22 a well attended meeting 
was held, at which a musical program 
preceded the speaking, and the Fed- 
eration’s organizing literature was 
distributed. Brother Fred W. Suitor, 
Secretary of the International Quarry 
Workers Union, in reporting the 
meeting says, “We will have other 
meetings from time to time this sum- 
mer and continue work until we get 
the place organized.” 

Organizer William Larkin is doing 
good work among the machinists and 
toolmakers of Trenton, N. J. He is 
sending out organizing letters every 
other week. In these letters he is en- 
closing organizing literature which 
should bring many new members into 
the union. 

From the Philadelphia local of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers we have a request for organ- 
izing literature and their secretary, 
Brother George A. Trouts, writes 
that they have a drive on to increase 
membership in their organization. 

Laundry Drivers, Chauffeurs and 
Helpers Local No. 810, in Brooklyn, 
report a 38 per cent gain in member- 
ship since March. 

So—in every section we find that 
our members are taking up the slo- 
gan “Double Union Membership in 
1929.” Keep us informed of your 
progress; let us know what you are 
planning and what you are doing, 
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that we may pass it on to others. For, 
after all, it is on the work that is 
done by the individual locals that the 
real success of this campaign de- 
pends. 


The Spirit That Wins 


We are only a small local, but we 
hope to gain a few thousand members 
this year, writes John W. Bradley of 
the Philadelphia Hod Carriers Local. 
Last Saturday evening we had a meet- 
ing attended by 45 non-union Plas- 
terers’ Hod Carriers and these men 
decided they will come into our Inter- 
national Union. They promised to 
bring quite a lot more to the next 
meeting. Brother Bradley is making 
real progress. These men have been 
hard to organize in the past and this 
beginning promises growth in organ- 
ization and improvement in working 
conditions for a very important group 
of Philadelphia wage-earners. 

The Philadelphia organizing com- 
mittee meets every week and reports 
are made by the representatives of 
the various crafts as to membership 
gains in the different locals. Helpful 
suggestions are given, ideas are ex- 
changed, and the committee sends 
speakers to the various local unions 
to stir up interest in the campaign for 
increased membership. 

Headquarters have been formed 
where laborers can come to meetings 
every night and Brother Bradley re- 
ports that with the help of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor organizing 
literature, they are beginning to see 
good results. There are 3,000 mu- 
nicipal laborers in the city of Phila- 
delphia, and it is hoped that every 
one of these men will come into the 
union during the present drive. 
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A Novel Program in Savannah 


New ideas in organizing work may 
add the “pep” which makes a drive 
effective. In the Savannah spring fes- 
tival a program of dances and general 
merriment aroused public interest and 
brought crowds to educational meet- 
ings. 

The two weeks of festivities from 
April 1 to 13 were a great success. 
Street dances drew over 5,000 people 
who joined in the gaieties and later 
attended rally meetings. Interested 
crowds watched the carnival and all 
the events received a great deal of 
publicity. The rally meetings were 
all well attended and their success in 
explaining labor principles to unor- 
ganized men and women was shown 
by the scores of applications for mem- 
bership which came in to the organiz- 
ing committees. Over 350 new mem- 
bers were obtained and Organizer 
George L. Googe writes: “We feel 
that when we have finished the fol- 
low-up work after the Festival we 
will have this many more.” 

When the financial returns were all 
in, the Labor Assembly had added 
$1,200 to the treasury. 


Good News from the Oil Workers 


“Everyone associated with the 
work here is boosting, not only the 
oil workers craft, but every craft in 
the oil bearing districts, and quite a 
number of locals have been installed 
for workers, other than those work- 
ing in the oil fields, since our work 
has been started. 

Organizers Dale and Warren are 
making steady progress in Oklahoma; 
however, we find the indifference of 
the men and the opposition of the 
operators much greater in Okla- 
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homa than in Texas, which, of course, 
will make the work much harder in 
that district ; however, they are arous- 
ing the interest of all workers in the 
district and I am sure with a general 
revival in the labor movement there 
that great results for the oil workers 
will come. 

The locals established in Texas are 
continuing to grow and we hope to es- 
tablish more within the next few 
weeks. 

The United States Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics is making a survey of 
conditions covering wages, hours, 
housing conditions, etc., throughout 
Texas, Louisiana, California, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas, which I am 
hopeful will be of great assistance 
when the time comes to propose im- 
proved conditions to the operators 
across the conference table. We will 
assist the representatives in the sur- 
vey all possible.”—J. L. CouLTER. 


Enthusiasm in Virginia 


An overflow meeting of the Vir- 
ginia-Piedmont Association of Labor 
Unions found the hall at Danville too 
small to accommodate them. On 
April 14, four hundred people heard 
addresses from American Federa- 
tion of Labor representatives and 
leaders of the Virginia State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Almost as many were 
turned away for lack of room. Many 
of those present were unorganized 
textile workers, and the facts told by 
the speakers about conditions in un- 
organized mills of the South were 
of vital interest. They knew very 
little about trade unions and were ea- 
ger to hear how organized labor can 
help them meet problems of low 
wages and long hours. 
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The Tidewater Labor Conference 
is doing good educational work in 
eastern Virginia. At Hopewell, Va., 
last month 92 union members and 18 
visitors listened with interest to the 
addresses and took away much litera- 
ture for distribution. 

Organizing activities are beginning 
to show results, Organizer O. F. 
Woodbury reports. In Richmond new 
unions of barbers and paper hang- 
ers have been gaining members, and 
a local of asbestos workers has just 
been organized. The Building Trades 
Council have been holding open meet- 
ings and have made such gains in 
membership and affiliations that they 
can now employ a full-time business 
agent. 

Thomas Nolan reports from Ports- 
mouth, Va.: “The Norfolk Navy 
Yard locals have added to their mem- 
bership. Through the efforts of the 
organizing committee, all crafts are 
affiliated with the Central Labor 
Union. 


Community Cooperation 


“We have the full cooperation of 
all civic organizations,” says I. Henry 
in writing from Pampa, Texas. This 
cooperation has proved valuable and 
local organizers are also active in 
gaining new members, for in this 
same letter Mr. Henry asks for two 
charters—one for a union of Federal 
laborers and one for a wood, wire 
and metal lathers local. 

The Pampa Central Labor Union 
is wide awake and is doing good con- 
structive work. Active campaigns 
are under way for the organization 
of the retail clerks and laundry work- 
ers. Carpenters, painters and ma- 
chinists have organizing campaigns 
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under way and have made gains in 
membership. 


Jamestown Reports Progress 


“I am very glad to learn that the 
Double Union Membership Cam- 
paign is meeting with great success 
and trust that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will add one million 
members before the campaign is 
over,” writes H. A. Hartman, Secre- 
tary of the Jamestown Central Labor 
Union. 

Jamestown is doing its share, as re- 
ports from Brother Hartman show. 
The organizing committee of the 
Central Labor Union is very active 
and has mapped out a campaign to 
organize every unorganized craft in 
Jamestown, N. Y. The new auto me- 
chanics union is one of the results of 
the campaign, and they are proving a 
live group of trade-unionists. They 
are making a membership drive to in- 
crease their own members and are 
meeting with good success. The or- 
ganizing committee attends their 
meetings regularly. A meeting of the 
unorganized chauffeurs, drivers and 
teamsters was also called for Sunday, 
April 28. Brother Hartman writes: 
“The unorganized workers of James- 
town are beginning to get the spirit 
of organization.” 


More Campaign Spirit 


Every union member should get in- 
spiration from the report of Leonard 
E. Graham, of the Long Beach, Cal- 
ifornia, Cleaners and Dyers. This 
local has adopted a resolution that 
they will join with us in our campaign 
to increase membership and Mr. Gra- 
ham assures us that before the cam- 
paign is over they will not only double 
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CELOTEX 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 





The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives 
credit to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celo- 
tex will be found in nearly a quarter of a million homes. 
Such a situation is extremely beneficial to the build- 
ing trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
645 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 





**Keeps Winter Heat In 


CELOTEX Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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their membership but will increase it 
to many times its present size. It is 
good to find such enthusiasm and we 
are proud to add this local to our list 
of unions resolved to double union 
membership in 1929. 

“T feel sure that Colorado Springs 
should go over a hundred per cent!” 
This very encouraging statement 
comes from F. H. Long, our newly 
commissioned volunteer organizer in 
Colorado Springs. A local union of 
retail clerks with fifteen charter mem- 
bers has already been organized; a 
union of teamsters and truck drivers 
is waiting to receive a charter; and 
prospects look good for the organiza- 
tion of laundry workers and office 
workers. In fact it looks very much 
as if Colorado Springs will “go over 
a hundred per cent.” 


Greensboro Keeps Things Moving 
All locals in Greensboro, N. C., 


either have individual organizing 
campaigns under way or are prepar- 
ing to participate in a general cam- 
paign. Members of Bricklayers Un- 
ion No. 3 received an increase in 
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wages from $1.25 per hour to 
$1.37% effective April 1. A Ladies’ 
Auxiliary has been formed by Typo- 
graphical Union No. 397, with prac- 
tically 80 percent of the eligibles 
enrolled. This is the first organiza- 
tion of this kind among printers in 
North Carolina. Electrical workers 
have been adding to membership con- 
stantly since their open meeting on 
March 25. Sunday, April 15, a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of 
the Federation of Labor was held to 
discuss the present upheaval in the 
textile industry in the South, particu- 
larly in North Carolina. A short 
open session was held at which Mr. 
Edward McGrady of the American 
Federation of Labor and President 
McMahon of the United Textile 
Workers spoke. There were also 
other speakers, among them Dowell 
E. Patterson, president of the South 
Carolina Federation of Labor, Giles 
Courtney of the Typographical 
Workers and Miss Matilda Lindsey 
of the Women’s Trade Union 
League.—O. D. BovENDER. 


THE CAMPAIGN BRINGS PROGRESS 


Gains in San Antonio 


HE San Antonio Trades Council 
lao splendid progress in the 

first quarter of 1929. They took 
in 328 new members from January to 
March, 1929, and later reports show 
that they are still gaining. Federal 
Employees Local 28 have obligated 
more than 200 members since Janu- 
ary; carpenters, street car employees, 
and musicians have also made good 
gains. A good move is also on foot 
to organize the bakery drivers sales- 


men. San Antonio is also enjoying a 
good activity in building, and there 
are few idle men in the building 
trades. 

A Live Committee 


Roy Shaffer sends us a report from 
St. Joseph, Missouri, that there is 
more activity in that locality than 
there has been for many years. An 
organizing committee recommended 
by the St. Joseph Central Labor 
Council has been formed. This com- 
mittee, composed of representatives 
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More Than Dollars 
and Cents 








It takes more than dollars and 

cents to run a railroad — suc- 

cess, progress, profit and serv- 
ice depend on that vital element that 
cannot be bought but which must be 
given — loyalty. 


For only where men and management are as 
one in their efforts—in the “will to please” 
—only when each of the many thousands 
by whose efforts the railroad is run has 
set loyalty above all other considerations 
—only then can there be progress and profit 


for the organization and the individual. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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from the various trade unions in St. 
Joseph, held a meeting on April 29 
at which the executive officers of all 
the local unions in the city were pres- 
ent, and similar meetings will be held 
regularly. Already much of the mem- 
bership is being regained which was 
lost to trade-unionism in the recent 
open-shop war. 


Results in Fort Wayne 


Since the first of the year there 
has been a total increase in member- 
ship of all organizations of almost 
two hundred. A general organizing 
campaign is being sponsored by the 
Fort Wayne Federation of Labor and 
all afiliated organizations have mem- 
bers on a general organizing com-, 
mittee. Machinists have organized 
another full department in the Gen- 
eral Electric Company here. A local 
of composition roofers has been 
formed.—J. A. LECHLER. 


Success 


Our efforts, writes Paul O’Brien 
from Cheyenne, Wyo., have been suc- 
cessful and a charter has been applied 
for for the hod carriers and common 
laborers. Carpenters, painters, plumb- 
ers, electricians and teamsters have 
negotiated new wage agreements. 
The building tradesmen received a 
$1 a day gain in wages and the team- 
sters $1.50 a week. 


One Hundred Percent 


Paper makers, pulp workers, car- 
penters, electricians, firemen and oil- 
ers are 100 percent organized in 
Woodland, Maine. An agreement 
has just been signed with the paper 
company, the same rate as 1928, to 
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run until May, 1930. Due to new 
workers being employed, a small gain 
has been made by the pulp workers 
union. Our educational committee is 
concentrating on safety for those em- 
ployed in industry—FRANK D. 
JOHNSON. 


The building trades craftsmen are 
organizing a Building Trades Coun- 
cil at Elwood City, twelve miles north 
of New Castle, Pa., reports Fred 
Seamans of the latter place. The 
shop crafts have a new agreement 
carrying with it an increase in wages. 
Local 729 of the Brotherhood Rail- 
way Carmen is now 100 percent or- 
ganized. Every worker a member 
since March 1. Membership of fire- 
men, oilers and shop laborers is in- 
creasing. 


Education and Organization 


Through the efforts of the Trades 
Council at London, Canada, a local 
union of milk wagon drivers with 40 
members has just been organized. 
The boot and shoe workers have or- 
ganization activities in progress. We 
are seeking to get prominent speakers 
to address our Trades Council. We 
are compiling a list of union-made 
goods and the shopkeepers who han- 
dle them. We are negotiating for 
higher wages and better working 
conditions for employees of the city 
and public utilities —J. F. THomson. 


Progress in the South and West 


From Chicago, IIl., comes word 
that the teachers are actively organiz- 
ing in Montana and the South. New 
and promising locals have been 
formed at Savannah, Ga., and 


Charleston, S. C. Capitol County, 
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1800 conversations at once 
through a cable less than 3 inches thick 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


It was rightly considered a scientific 
triumph. 


Tue earth beneath our great cities 
is crowded. Steam, gas, sewer and 
water-mains, compressed air pipes, Today, cables containing eighteen 
pneumatic tube systems, telephone hundred pairs of wires are in service, 
and telegraph cables, light, power and rapid and these cables with every wire insulated 
transit conduits lie so close together that any _are only two and five-eighths inches in diam- 
further additions create serious engineering eter, one-half as large as the first nine hun- 
problems. Yet the number of telephone calls dred-pair cable. Eighteen hundred conversa- 
that must flash through the underground _ tions at once—six hundred more than before 
arteries of great cities is steadily increasing. _—can now pulse through this two and five- 
The challenge to the scientific minds of — eighths inches of cable. 

the Bell System was to find a way for more There is no standing still in the Bell 
conversations in existing conduits. Fifteen System. Better and better telephone ser- 
years ago, the pride of the System was a_ vice at the lowest cost is the goal. Present 
cable containing nine hundred pairs of wires. improvements constantly going into effect 
Then by many improvements a cable are but the foundation for the greater ser- 
of twelve hundred pairs was perfected. vice of the future. 
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Ga., Local No. 188, has reaffiliated 
after being out four years.—FLor- 
ENCE C. HANSON. 


New locals of automobile mechan- 
ics and retail grocery clerks have just 
been formed at Dallas, Texas. Bak- 
ery workers are negotiating new 
agreement. Membership is increas- 
ing in all building trades—AuGUsST 
W. Scuutz. 


Plasterers, lathers and carpen- 
ters have organization campaigns in 
progress, reports G. W. Everett of 
Wichita, Kansas. Painters and Dec- 
orators have been successful in inau- 
gurating the closed shop. Lathers 
have doubled membership. Carpen- 
ters report substantial growth, as do 
the bricklayers. 


MORE GOOD IDEAS 


Entertainments Give a Start 


From Des Moines, Iowa, comes 
news that the Central Labor Union 
is holding monthly entertainments for 
non-union workers in conjunction 
with the locals of teamsters and meat 
cutters. Our main difficulty in or- 
ganization, reports W. B. Hammill, 
is unemployment. Painters and deco- 
rators of Local No. 243 received 12 
cents an hour increase in wages to- 
gether with the five-day week begin- 
ning April 1. Efforts are being made 
by the Building Trades Council and 
its affiliated thirteen locals covering 
2,000 men to have the five-day week 
for all building crafts. The Iowa 
Unionist is promoting a union label 
campaign for the Trades Assembly. 
The Trades and Labor Assembly, 
composed of approximately 6,500 
men and women, have a seat in the 
local Chamber of Commerce. 


Active Committees 


The butcher workmen of Kanka- 
kee, Ill., have an active committee 
visiting small towns in this locality 
and signing up shops. The auto me- 





chanics are having a membership 
drive under the leadership of W. J. 
Bond. They have signed up quite a 
few garages. Building laborers have 
signed agreement effective April 1. 
Teamsters are signing up new coal 
dealers. Meat cutters, laborers and 
teamsters report gains in member- 
ship. The Kankakee Federation was 
successful in having a _ candidate 
elected to the Park Commission for a 
six-year term. We also defeated one 
candidate who had been unfair to us 
and who now asks for an opportunity 
to appear before us and explain his 
views. We have granted his request. 
—C. A. BERNIER. 


Preparing the Ground 


At Tampa, Fla., the electricians 
sent out three form letters to every 
electrical worker in the city; this was 
followed by an open meeting at which 
an organizer from the International 
staff was present, and plans laid for 
the thorough organization of elec- 
tricians. Wherever building is going 
on an effort is made to have union 
labor employed.—A. B. Grout. 
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FROM EAST TO WEST NEW WORK BEGINS 


Active Campaigns in the Middle 
West 


All metal trades in Chicago are 
busy on a program for organization 
work, Machinists report important 
gains. —CLARENCE B. CLINE. 


A campaign for safety is on in all 
plants at Niles, Ohio. This is the sec- 
ond year of extra effort by the iron, 
steel and tin workers to make all 
locals in the sixth district 100 percent 
union.—RICHARD CADDICK. 


Clerks and building service em- 
ployees at Springfield, ‘Ill., have or- 
ganizing campaigns in progress. Min- 
ers are working fairly well. Building 
is just starting. Three of the motion 
picture houses, formerly antagonistic 
to labor, have been taken over by the 
Frisina Amusement Company and be- 
ginning with May will be managed 
under union conditions.—Jas. A. La 
VEER. 


Our main difficulty in organization 
work, reports A. P. Garrison, Arkan- 
sas City, Kans., is the company union. 
We are making efforts to organize the 
railroad clerks on the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad. 


The clerks are trying to increase 
their membership from stores in the 
rural districts. Our greatest problem 
in organization, reports S. Weir, from 
International Falls, Minn., is the 
number of unemployed. 


The Central Labor Union is trying 
to line up the retail clerks at Clinton, 
Ind. The competition is very keen 
among clerks for jobs and many of 





them offer to work for as low as $3 
or $4 a week.—Jos. B. TRUNKO. 


Plans are under way for the organi- 
zation of a federal labor union at 
Toluca, Ill, composed of gravel 
diggers, shovelers, and road crushers 
employed on highway road work.— 
Davip J. FARLEY. 


Good Work in the Far West 


Special invitations are extended to 
common laborers and hod carriers to 
attend meetings, where we talk or- 
ganization to them. Building trades 
have made excellent agreements with 
all principal contractors. We are 
agitating for the shorter work week. 
Efforts are being made to have all 
organizations affiliate with the State 
Federation of Labor.—CLaupE H. 
Moran, Walla Walla, Wash. 


James H. Hurst reports that Og- 
den, Utah, is an open-shop town. 
Carpenters are asking for a raise 
from $7 to $8 a day, effective May 
15. Efforts will be made to organize 


the cooks and waiters and an organ- 


izer from the West Coast is coming 
to help in the drive. Our Central 
Labor Union has a committee on edu- 
cation. Business men are becoming 
more favorable to us all the time. 


Through individual appeal we are 
trying to reorganize the miners at 
Livermore, Calif., writes James Gi- 
ambruno. 


North and South 
A joint committee of the Central 


Labor Union of Salem and Lynn, 
Mass., are busy trying to organize 
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the cooks and waiters, and bakers. 
Painters of the North Shore District 
have just won a strike whereby they 
get increase in wages from $1.15 to 
$1.25. We have active classes each 
year to promote education. Our 
1928-29 classes just closed after a 
good year. We are planning for a 
big labor meeting on Labor Sunday 
at Salem Willows, Mass.—CHARLES 
L. REEp. 


The Central Labor Council of 
Buffalo, N. Y., and vicinity have ar- 
ranged a program of organization 
work for the immediate future, which 
provides for the organizing of new 
unions and the building up of those 
which need assistance. The present 


efforts will be centered on the reor- 
ganization of the classroom teachers 
of the public schools and the building 
up of the International Association of 
Firefighters Local No. 282, recently 
formed. During the past two or three 
years the Teachers’ Educational 
League, affliated with the American 
Federation of Teachers, has become 
almost totally disorganized, after 
many years of splendid activity.— 
Davip W. KENNEDY. 


The engineers locals at Galveston, 
Beaumont and Port Arthur, Texas, 
are all being put into one local union 
under the Houston Charter.—HENRY 
W. E. Rape. 


PROGRESS IN WAGES AND HOURS 


Paul A. Clark, of Jamestown, N. 
Y., writes that the printers have just 
signed an agreement with newspaper 
publishers following local arbitration, 
in which the printers were awarded 
$2 weekly increase, retroactive to 
December 1. The building trades 
are now negotiating for new agree- 


ments carrying a reduction of hours.. 


Effective April 1, electricians of 
Evansville, Ind., secured the five-day 
week together with $11 a day for 
eight hours. The painters also se- 
cured the five-day week.—H. L. 
MESSEX. 


Theatrical wardrobe attendants 
have formed a union. The carpen- 
ters at Pittsburgh, Pa., have the five- 
day week effective in May.—W.. J. 
KETTY. 


The Central Labor Union at Ni- 


agara Falls, N. Y., is having an or- 





ganizing campaign. Most all of the 
building trades agreements carried an 
increased wage.—ALFRED TROWELL. 


Organization is active among the 
railroad crafts in Marshalltown, 
Iowa. Painters have secured an in- 
crease in wages of ten cents an hour 
together with the 44-hour week.— 
A. E. VAUTHRIN. 


Hod carriers’ union of Jackson- 
ville, Ill., is taking in new members. 
Sheet metal workers secured a $6 a 
week increase effective April 1. Ef- 
forts are being made to form a fed- 
eral labor union. — CHARLES E. 
SOUZA. 


Moving picture operators § at 
Springfield, Ill., have made substan- 
tial gains in their wage scale. The 
Union Label League is promoting 
the sale of union label goods by giv- 
ing entertainments free to the public. 
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Snowdrift is creamy! 


Because it is whipped into 
a light fluffiness before it is 
packed in its airtight can. 


FOR MAKING 
CAKE, BISCUIT, PASTRY AND 
FOR WHOLESOME FRYING 








Efforts are being made to organize 
a building trades council here.—R. E. 
WooDMANSEE. 


Painters at Gloucester, Mass., have 
just secured an agreement with wage 
scale of $10 a day together with the 
40-hour week. The Central Labor 


Union is trying to arrange for speak- 
ers.—Ws. D. HowELt. 


Stanley Ogg from Hamilton, Ohio, 
sends in word that the carpenters have 
just received the five-day week and 
an increase in wages of 10 cents an 
hour. 


NEWS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The legitimate restaurant owner at 
Granite City, Ill., who pays a saving 
wage to his employees and employs 
them under union conditions is grad- 
ually going out of business, as it is 
almost impossible to compete with the 
so-called hot dog and hamburger 
joints. These joints are small frame 
buildings put up on vacant lots and 
which sell all kinds of sandwiches and 





soft drinks. They throw their gar- 
bage and dirty water outside the place, 
as there are no sewer connections, 
which is the cause of a great deal of 
malaria. They work their employees 
from ten to fifteen hours a day and 
pay small salaries. Their rent is 
from $60 to $100 a year and not over 
$10 city taxes. They have become a 
public nuisance and should be declared 
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such. City ordinances requiring 
health examination of persons em- 
ployed in eating houses and frequent 
examination should be passed to pro- 
tect workers from such a condition. 
Molders are making a house-to-house 
canvas for members and are meeting 
with success. Building trades are in 
negotiation with their employers for 
increases in all branches. — Bos 
Lyons. 


All wage agreements at Sioux City, 
Iowa, have been settled, except the 
carpenters who are asking for $1.25 
an hour effective June 1. Their pres- 
ent scale is $1.12%. At the organi- 
zation committee’s last meeting all 
locals reported a slight gain in mem- 
bership. Efforts are being made to 
form a building trades council. Con- 
ditions look favorable for a very 
good building year.—L. E. GARNETT. 


The Newport News Shipyard with 
its estimated worth of $60,000,000 
is but poorly organized. Organized 
labor has recently had two contracts 
signed stating that union labor must 
be used when available. We are try- 
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ing to take vocational education from 
private industries and put it in the 
public schools.—Paut I. Toppine. 


Negotiations looking toward the 
establishment of a labor publication 
in Austin, Texas, are under way. The 
proposition is now before the various 
labor organizations in the city. Clerks 
and waiters have organizing cam- 
paigns under way.—JOE AMSTEAD. 


A local union of barbers has been 
organized at South Bend, Ind. Typo- 
graphical Union No. 128 has signed a 
ten year contract with the South Bend 
Tribune. The Building Trades Coun- 
cil is more active. At its last meeting 
a resolution was passed declaring that 
in the future no strikes or labor trou- 
bles would take place on any job 
under construction, In the event of a 
difficulty same will be settled by the 
executive board composed of a repre- 
sentative from each craft and no 
work will be stopped while the con- 
troversy exists. All crafts have agreed 
to abide by the decision of the execu- 
tive board.—Mary I. GARNER. 
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Fireman 


W ithout 
Y cast oe 


“T used to work in an office, where 
the stuffy rooms and lack of exer- 
cise brought on stomach trouble,” 
writes Mr. George W. Britain, of 
Seattle, Wash. “My nights were 
a succession of nightmares, my days 
miserable from nausea, bad breath 
and intestinal fermentation. . . 

I laughed when my wife mentioned 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. But after eat- 
ing it for a month I saw I was on 
the right track. Now, after two 
years, I’m thoroughly well. With- 
out Yeast I could never have taken 
up my present work as a fireman.” 


Eat three cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast regularly every day, one cake 
before each meal or between meals. 
Eat it just plain, or dissolved in 
water (hot or cold), or any other 
way you like. 


FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


AT ALL GROCERS’ 
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ould Never Have Become 
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You cut true to the line with 


the thin, yet stiff, Disston Saws 


VERY one of the 

Hand Saws in the 
entirely new Disston line 
is thin . . . yet stiff. 


Each cuts true to the 
line, cuts faster, runs 
smoother. The teeth are 
shaped to take hold 
better, bite deeper, and 
retain their keen edges 
longer. 


Disston, always the 
world’s leader, is the 
first to make hand saws 
so thin, yet stiff. Saws 
thin, but not limber to 
make your work easier. 


These thinner, lighter 
blades are made possible 
only by Disston Steel and 
Disston True-Taper 
Grinding. Disston Steel 
takes a tougher temper, 
with the proper stiffness, 
and Disston True-Taper 
Grinding removes all un- 
necessary weight. This 
improved grinding grad- 
uates uniformly from the 
cutting edge to the back 
and from the handle to 
the point. The tooth 
edge is of the same thick- 
ness from end to end. 

















Six Advantages 


1—Lighter Blades 
—for easier cutting 
2— Narrower Blades 
—save strength 
3—True-Taper Grind 
—for faster cutting 
4—Thin, yet Stiff 
—for true running 
5—New Handles 
—give better balance 


6—Disston Steel 
—stays sharp longer 








Ask Your Dealer 


to show you the new 
Disston Hand Saws. 
They will run with less 
set... cut faster... cut 
easier... stay sharp long- 
er, than any other hand 
saws made. Try them... 
and prove it. 


Seven lightweight ( Ship 
pattern) and eight Regu- 
lar pattern (Standard 
width) saws for you to 
choose from. All more 
beautiful, more efficient, 
than ever before. 

HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC. 


——e U.S.A. 
dien Factory: Toronto 








DISSTON 


“THE SAW MOST CARPENTERS USE” 
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AMAGNIFICENT NEW HOTEL 


400 Rooms with Baths 
$32° and up for One Person 
$4°° and up For Two Persons 


HOTEL 


KNICKERBOCKER 


“NEW YORK 


WEST 45" ST 
Just East of Broadway 
Times Square 
Heart of 
Jheatrical and Shopping District 
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OIL> 


“WE BUILD 
GOOD WILL 
WITH 
GOOD OILS 
AND 


GOOD SERVICE” 


“ten. BEM a 


SINCLAIR 











Worthy 


of the best 


American 


Craftsmanship 


ANACONDA 
COPPER 


BRASS anp BRONZE 


Aufdron 
THE AMERICAN BRASS "COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


ASBESTOS 
GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville. was 


the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. . 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP. 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 
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. In the small town—on the farm—in the depth of 

the wilderness—the glorious music of the Chicago 

Symphony Orchestra under the personal directorship 

of Dr. Frederick Stock is made available each Sun- 

day evening through the radio broadcast sponsored 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 





One of the chief gratifications the company experi- 


* ences in bringing this fine musical organization within 
radio reach of the people of the Middle West is in 

In the disclosure of one of the reasons why Chicago has 
become a great cultural center of the world. 


Ce On Sunday, illness, distance, age are no obstacles 
to music lovers. Propped up in bed—sitting in a 
comfortable chair—without effort—anyone anywhere 


may “listen in” on programs of beautiful music com- 
posed by the immortal musicians of all the ages— 
played by the finest artists of our time—broadcast by 


a company proud of the privilege of thus serving its 
customers and friends. 


Today the radio is a popular medium of entertain- 
ment. In sending you these concerts, by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra the Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) is offering the best in music as it offers the 
best in petroleum products. 


No one is surprised today that the Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana) should help to support one of 
the finest musical organizations known, broadcasting 
its concerts for everyone with a radio to hear. 


The best is expected of this Company. Years of 
experience have proved to the people of the Middle 
West that the products of the Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) are the best it is possible to produce from 
petroleum. The name of this Company is a guaran- 
tee of quality, whether it be considered in connection 
with music or oil. 





Polarine and Iso-Vis motor oils are as truly mas- 
terpieces in their sphere of usefulness as are a 
Beethoven Symphony or a Mozart Concerto in the 
world of music. Each represents the highest attain- 
ment in its field. Their purposes can not be com- 
pared, but they are akin because they belong to the 
Brotherhood of the Best. 

The best music—the best petroleum products—are 
carried to all parts of the Middle West by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana in the spirit of practical 
service that through the years has earned for it 
success. 


Standard Oil Company 
(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - - Chicago 


i unday, f. 6 to 7 P. M., for Chicago Symphony Orchestra, also on Thursday 
pa. A 9:30 . 10:00, ‘tor the “1s0-Vis Entertainers, over WGN, Chicago; WTM], Milwaukee; 
WOC, Davenport; WHO, Des Moines; WOW, Omaha; WDAF, Kansas City; KSD, St. Louis; 
4976 KSTP, St. Paul; WEBC, Superior. 
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A Labor Leader’s Stand 


The statements quoted below were 
made to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on January 10, 1928, by 


FRANK KASTEN, President 
Of the United Brick and Clay 


Workers’ Union of America : 


“While we appeal to you for pro- 
tection on foreign-made bricks, we 
also ask that you protect us against 
foreign-made cement, which also 
comes from Belgium in tremendous 
quantities. Cement is a product which 
competes with the product of our 
labor, and we are appealing to you to 
provide that this commodity, cement, 
shall not be permitted to be entered 
into America at prices which will ma- 
terially reduce the use of American- 
made brick.” 


o> 


“On behalf of American workers 
we appeal to you for the enactment of 
a protective tariff law on brick and 
cement which will permit American 


workers to secure employment. 


“American Workers Do Not 
Seek Charity” 


“We Seek Steady Employment” 








TRUE PARTNERSHIP 





This can not exist unless both 
parties are on a share-and- 
share-alike basis and are 
equally provided for. 





Marriage should be, and in 
most instances is, such a 
partnership. 





Life insurance enables any 
husband to protect his wife’s 
interests to the fullest measure 
and in so doing he is proving 
himselfa GOOD PARTNER. 





Ask the Prudential Man 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrtetp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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The Motion Picture 





A Social Necessity 


The motion picture is the epitome of civilization. It is the quin- 


tessence of what we mean by “America.” 


Civilization may be said to be made up of four vital components: 


industry, science, art and religion. 


The thoughtful man can have no patience with those who would 


casually pigeonhole “the movies” with the ephemeral and passing whims 
that flutter through the current of amusements. i 


ing 


We have had the motion picture now these three decades, develop- 


and exploring its destiny through the ordeals of experience and 


demonstrating increasingly its fundamental values of service. It is a 
great social necessity, an integral part of human life in the whole civil- 
ized world. 


MorTIon PiIcrURE PRODUCERS AND 


DIsTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Wiit H. Hays, President 
469 Firrh Avenug, New York City 











Bray Productions, Inc. Fox Film Corporation RCA Photophone, Inc. 
Cecil B. de Mille Pictures Cor- DD. W. Griffith, Inc. R KO Distributing Corporation 
poration Inspiration Pictures, Inc. Hal Roach Studios, Inc. 
Christie Film Company Buster Keaton Productions, Inc. Jos. M. Schenck Productions, Inc. 
Distinctive Pictures Corp. Kinogram Publishing Corp. United Artists Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Company Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Dist. Universal Pictures Corp. 
Educational Film Exchanges, Corp. Talmadge Producing Corp. 
Inc. Paramount Famous Lasky Corp. The Caddo Co., Inc. 
Electrical Research Products,Inc. Pathe Exchange, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 
First National Pictures, Inc. Principal Pictures Corp. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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as it Sounds 
RCA PHOTOPHONE... 


The World’s Most Highly Per- 
fected Reproducing Equipment 
for All Sound Pictures. 





, —_— today is ear-minded as well as eye-minded. 
Millions of modern phonographs and radio sets have trained our ears 
to a keen appreciation of tone quality. Inevitably, the motion picture 
screen must also give the proper consideration to the sound reproducing 
qualities of its “talking” picture. 


The RCA Photophone system of sound recording and reproducing for 
motion pictures was created for a “sound”-minded public. Its manufac- 
turers ... the Radio Corporation of America, General Electric and 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company . . . have been the 
pace-makers in advancing the art of tone reproduction. 


More than a sound apparatus, RCA Photophone is a quality tone system. 
Mellow and distinct, it reproduces every delicate inflection of the human 
voice and every note of musical instruments with the complete illusion 
of realism. 


For sound, as it sounds, look for the symbol of the RCA Photophone. 


RCA PHOTOPHONE, Inc. 


Subsidiary of the Radio Corporation of America 
411 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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SOUND 


Branches: Chicago ’ Kansas City ’ Denver ’ San Francisco 
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Used by More People 
because it’s 
More Powerful 


= 


Flit is more powerful 
because it contains more 
insect-killing ingredients. 
The handy new Flit 
sprayer floats a vapor 
freely in the air which 
does not fall in drops. 
This is why Flit kills 


insects faster. 


Guaranteed or money 
back. Harmless to people, 
and its vapor does not 
stain. Be sure you get Flit. 
More for your money in 
the quart size. 














—— 
— 
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Taste 
the Juice of 
Real Mint Leaves 


affords just that taste 
of mint we all like after meals and after smoking. 
It whitens teeth — sweetens breath — aids digestion 
and calms the nerves. 


BE SURE nWRIGLEY'S 
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J.C.PENNEY CO 


Two Things That Always Go Together 


“PAY “UNION 
DAY” MADE” 


You Can Buy an 
Excellent Pair of 





“PAY DAY” 


OVERALLS 


at Any J.C. Penney Store 


it $ ] 29 


For Youths, 10 to 17 For Boys, 3 to 9 
$1.10 98c. 


“Pay Day” Overalls are the choice of American Work- 
men who demand the best in work clothes. They are 
Union Made, of 2.20 blue denim, cut big and roomy for 
comfort and freedom of movement. They are triple 
stitched throughout, with six pockets, bar-tacked to 
prevent ripping. 























“Pay Day” Work Suits, $2.98 


Your own lettering on the back at 
small additional cost. 


Union Made with the Union Label 
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FAMOUS FEET 


{ how they're kept free from corns } 


MICHAEL HEALY 
Traffic “COP” at Times Square, New York 


“You can’t keep your head, with corns on your 
feet...notonthisjob. And I’m on my feet hours 
at a stretch, on a street as hard as a traffic cop’s 
heart is supposed to be. Believe me, I use 
Blue-=jay at the first sign of a corn.” 


Blue-jay ends a corn with gentle ease. The cool, 
creamy-white pad snuggles down “bulgelessly” 
over the toe, ending the pain at once. The “con- 
trolled” medication is just enough to remove the 
corn painlessly, and swiftly. Unskilled corn- 
paring is dangerous. Blue=jay is safe and sure. 
At all drug stores. For calluses and bunions, ask for 
the larger size Blue=jay. 


=a =- Dlue-jay 


D GENTLE WAY T A CORN 
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Botany Consolidated Mills, Inc. 


Passaic-Garfield 


New Jersey 


New York Offices: 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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You Can Increase 
Your Income 


You can put your spare money to work where it will 
substantially increase your income. 


Invest it in Cities Service Common stock at its present 
price and you get a net yearly yield of about 7%—and 
your dividends are being paid to you monthly, part in 
cash and part in stock. 


Let us send you full information about this strong se- 
curity which has a $100,000,000 record as a dividend 
payer over the last 18 years. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 


60 Wall Street New York City 
Branches in Principal Cities 





Mail the Coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York 
Please send me full information Address 
about Cities Service Common stock 
and its 18-year dividend record. (72@-103) 
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American Brown Boveri 
Electric Corporation 


announces 

effective October 1, 1928, the separation of 

its electric and shipbuilding activities by 

organizing a subsidiary completely owned, 
under the name of 


New York Shipbuilding 


Company 
leasing to the new company all of the 
real estate and plant embraced in the ac- 
tive shipbuilding facilities at Camden, 
New Jersey. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company 
will take over and complete all existing 
ship contracts for American Brown Boveri 
Blectric Corporation. 

The management includes: 

W. M. FLOOK, Chairman of the Board. 
C. L. BARDO, President. 
J. E. SLATER, Vice-President and Treas- 


urer. 

E. I. CORNBROOKS, Vice-President and 
General Manager. 

M. W. TORBET, Assistant General Man 
ager. 

E. H. RIGG, Naval Architect. 

A. G. CONNELL, Secretary. 

NORMAN R. PARKER, Comptroller. 


For Interior 


Flat Paint 
DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


UTCH BOY white-lead mixed with 
Dutch Boy flatting oil produces an 
ideal flat paint for any type of interior. 
For this flat paint enables you to obtain 
many distinctive and unusual finishes. It 
opens up a practically unlimited color 
range from which you can select any de- 
sirable tint or shade to harmonize with any 
particular color scheme. You are sure to 
get the exact color because the paint is 
tinted specially for each painting job. 

The finish is thoroughly washable . . . 
even after long service. 

To obtain fine interior decoration in 
color . . . design . . . finish . . . skilled 
painters use Dutch Boy white-lead and 
Dutch Boy flatting oil. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 








New York, 111 Broadway - Buffalo, 116 Oak 
St. - Chicago, 900 W. 18th St. - Cincinnati, 659 
Freeman Ave.- Cleveland, 820 W. Superior 
Ave. - St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St. San Fran- 
cisco, 235 Montgomery St. Boston, National 
Lead Co., 800 Albany St. Pittsburgh, National 














Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave. Phila., 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 





TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 








United Piece Dye Works 


Dyers, Printers and Finishers 
in the Piece of 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 


LODI, N. J. 


New York Office - 132 Madison Avenue 
Mills - - - - Lodi and Hawthorne 














Build with 
Brick 
he 
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RESULTS CCGUNT! 


For over 33 years UY Green Sta:aps have been 
the popular money saver for the: working man 
and his family. 

Every wage earner will find a :rue friend of 
Labor in 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


EBBITT HOTEL 


H Street at Tenth N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MODERN FIREPROOF 
ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 
Rates: $2.50 and $3.00 Single 
$4.00 and $5.00 Double 
European Plan 
Headquarters for Members of A. F. of L. 
Constructed Exclusively by Union Labor 
GEORGE HOLBROOK, Manager 








THE FOUNDATION COMPANY 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 


An Organization of expen- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 


120 Liberty Street 
City of New York 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 


231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 
San Francisco 


New York Pittsburgh 











Gasoline Industrial 
Measuring Oil Storage 
Pumps and and 
Storage Handling 
Tanks Equipment 





GILBERT & BARKER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








HEGEMAN-HARRIS COMPANY, 
-~m— 


Building Construction 


New York - Chicago - Boston 
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WQGEL Frost-Proof Closets 
and Garage Hydrants 
Today there are 500,000 Vogel Frost-Proof Closets in use. 


They are installed in places exposed to extreme cold---yet a 
VQGEL has never been known to freeze when properly 
installed. 


They are entirely automatic in their flushing. Seldom do 
they need rewashering and once installed are trouble-proof 
as well as frost-proof. 


All plumbers install them 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


Wilmington, Delaware St. Louis, Missouri 











THE J. G. WHITE ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


ENGINEERS—CONSTRUCTORS 
43 EXCHANGE PLACE . . NEW YORK 











Sani-Flat Benjamin Moore®& Co. + Muresco 


‘ - House Paint 
A Paints, Varnishes and Muresco : 

Cement Coating Canal Street. New York City Pure Oil Colors 

ST.LOUIS Japans and Driers 


TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 


Mooramel 


Impervo Surfacer 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
WhiteEnamel Underbody § CLEVELAND 














PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Fifty-three Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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» CEMENT (ga 


Lehigh Cement can be relied upon to give 
permanent satisfaction in all forms of con- 
crete construction. 


Seventeen District Sales Offices and twenty 
mills, from coast to coast, assure prompt 
service to all users of Lehigh Cement in 
the building and construction industry. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, III. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. 


yer a8 OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. Boston, wy Oy 
N. Y. New Castle, te Pe. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. Meson Clay, | me Minneapolis, Minn. 
° Richmond, V: Cleveland, Ohio 


Baltimore, | Ma. 





“MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST” 













MR. PEANUT 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLANTERS 


Salted 


PEANUTS 








Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co. 


=e 


WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 














Peabody Coal 
Company 


CHICAGO 
Founded 1883 











Harrison 
Radiator 


Corporation 


Lockport, 
New York 
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UNION LABOR 
Life Insurance Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Conceived in the 


American Federation of Labor 


Owned by 
TRADE UNIONS 


and 


TRADE UNIONISTS 


A LEGAL RESERVE 
COMPANY 


ALL POLICIES 
PROFIT-SHARING 








Buy Union Stamped 
Shoes 


E ask all members of organized 

labor to purchase shoes bearing 
our Union Stamp on the sole, inner- 
sole or lining of the shoe. We ask 
you not to buy any shoes unless you 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with the American FedJeration of Labor 


246 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 


COLLIS LOVELY CHARLES L. BAINE 
General President General Secretary- Treasurer 

















CHEAP 


PURE 


SUGAR—The Essential Food 


WHOLESOME 


CENTRAL. AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 














Ge Figure Supporting Garments for all types of 


Spirella 


Company Inc., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


figures, for Style, Health, Comfort. Profes- 
sional Service in your home. Write for Cor- 
setiere’s address. 




















This sign 
displayed by 
our dealers 
everywhere. 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 


Write for Catalog No. 34-P 
THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 




















YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


~~ Safes and Vaults }r 
FACTORY : : : : : YORK, PA. 








YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It will be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


tional Education Association and the National Geographic 


The American Federationist, The Journal of the | 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The BANK That SERVICE BUILT 


Our customers know the sort of service that has won more than 16,000 de- 
positors for the Mount Vernon Savings Bank. They appreciate the personal 
friendliness that actuates their dealing here. They like the never-failing courtesy 
shown and spirit of helpfulness given by the Mount Vernon Savings Bank’s per- 
sonnel. Local Unions and individual members all over the country are availing 
themselves of the service we offer. Are you a depositor? If not, why not? 


BANK BY MAIL 
Savings Accounts Christmas Clubs 
Commercial Accounts DO IT Vacation Clubs 
Insured Savings NOW Foreign Exchange 


Investments Travelers’ Checks 





We have 61%4% First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds in amounts of 
$100, $200, $500, $1,000, for sale. They are a safe and profitable 
investment. Write us for particulars. 


MOUNT VERNON SAVINGS BANK 


Ninth Street and Massachusetts Avenue N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Ge Hind & Harrison Plush Co. 


CLARK MILLS, N. Y. 
FUR— FABRICS 


CHICAGO SALESROOMS: NEW YORK SALESROOM: 


326 WEST MADISON ST. 225 FOURTH AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 


122 EAST SEVENTH ST. 


MEW YORK.USA 








GASOLINE 
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TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 
Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
For All Kinds of 

Gusery Operations Excavating and 


—~): Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 











Hotel Continental 


**Center of New York's Activities’’ 
Broadway at Forty-first St. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Five Minutes from the Pennsylvania and 

Grand Central Terminals; Within Easy 

Access of the Retail Shopping District 
and Surrounded by Forty Theaters 


300 OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Each with Private Bath 
RATES: 


$2.50 $3.00 $3.50 $4.00 
$3.50 $4.00 $5.00 $6.00 


COMFORT OF OUR GUESTS 
Our First Consideration 


Single: 
Double: 























DUPONT RAYON 
COMPANY 











Doing a job once for all 


When you use Jenkins Valves 
you are doing a job once for 
all. You can bank on a Jenkins 
to give trouble-proof service, to 
withstand pipe strains that would 
cripple a less sturdy piece of 
equipment. 


There are Jenkins Valves for 

practically every plumbing, heat- 
Fig ing, fire protection and power- 
106 plant requirement. In bronze and 
iron, in standard, medium, and 
extra heavy. At supply houses 
everywhere. 


JENKINS BROS. 
80 White Street New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue....Boston, Mass. 
133 No. 7th Street...Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Blvd.....Chicago, III. 


Jenkins 


VALVES 
Since 1864 


Jenkins Stand- 

ard-Bronze 

Globe Valve, 
Screwed, 
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The Nolde and Horst 
Company 


Manufacturers of Fine Hosiery 


READING - - PENNSYLVANIA 











Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 
Chrome Oxide 
Copper Carbonate 
Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion Sulphur Flour 
194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 


Acids 
Ammonia 
Bone Ash 








NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











HOTEL HAMILTON 


14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington Headquarters for Officers 
of the A. F. of L. and the 
Executive Council 


300 Outside Rooms 
Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 

Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A. CONN - - Manager 











Why not Europe this 
August or September?... 


The Cunard Cabin Way invites you! 


Late Summer and early Fall a glorious season 
in Europe! There’s more freedom abroad. The 
rush season is over and life is less crowded. 
Paris always seems more French... the 
Black Forest pines more fragrant ...the lakes 
of Lombardy more colorful and Shakspere 
Land more glamorous and restful. Begin 
your vacation on a Cunard Cabin Ship! 


With three sailings a week and the choice of 
seven European ports to land at, seventeen 
great Cunarders link unsurpassable ocean 
comfort with moderate cost. Splendidly 
equip staterooms, generously propor- 
tioned decks and public rooms, enticing 
food and service—all proclaim the world- 
known Cunard standard of Cabin Travel. 


And on all these ships are very bright and 
surprisingly comfortable Tourist Third Cabin 
accommodations. Rates: Cabin $145 up... 
Tourist Third Cabin $102.50 up. 


CUNARD LINE 


See Your Local Agent 


THE SHORTEST BRIDGE TO EUROPE 


TAY 
MUELLERS 
ELBOW MACARONI 

different ? 


avery special 
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Petroleum Products 


GASOLINE 
NAPHTHA 
KEROSENE 
GAS OIL 


FUEL OIL 
ROAD OIL 


ABSORPTION OIL 
NEUTRAL OILS 
RED OIL 
CYLINDER STOCKS 
PARAFFIN OILS 
PARAFFIN WAX 


Write for Prices 


EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY 


UBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE —TULSA, OKLA. 








vores CRANE VALVES & “220 
America’s debt to industry 


There is no parallel for America’s 
growth. Greece struggled 400 years 
and more to become the dominating 
world power. Rome, almost as long. 
Spain, evolving slowly, labored for a 
1000 years—only to have the sun of 
its greatness eclipsed by England’s 
sturdy development. But America, in 
less than 200 years has become a dom- 
inating force in the modern world. 
Perhaps this can be traced to the 
fact that what other countries at- 
tained by military conquest, America 


has won through industrial genius. And 
we wonder, when the real history of 
America’s growth is written, to what 
extent the army of industry and such 
names as Crane Co. will enter in. For 
certainly, a measure of our civiliza- 
tion has been built on the 74 years 
of contribution which Crane Co. has 
made to health, to living conditions, 
engineering and industrial progress. 
Contributions, which without the 
assistance of artisans would have 
been impossible. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Eighty Cities 





Circular Saws, 
serted Tooth Milling Saws, with inserts of 
high-speed steel ; 
Patent Box Board Matchers, Lock Corner 
Cutters, Concave Saws, Saw Fitting Ma- 
chinery, and all kinds of special grooving 
saws. 


Rochester - - - 





Huther Brothers Saw 
Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Patent Dado Heads, In- 
SEMHI Milling Saws, 


New York 





DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTORS 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 
—— 


ELECTRO DYNAMIC CO. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 
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a. _ Dwight P. Robinson & Company 
© ee (Incorporated) 
Engineers and Constructors 


New York Chicago 
MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 


4 New Recipe for 
FRENCH DRESSING 


ERE is a recipe that will 
convince you of the quality 
and economy of Mazola for salad 


dressings. 
It’s easily and quickly prepared 
—try it. 
4 cup Mazxola 3 tablespoons vinegar 
Y teaspoon white pepper _ teaspoon salt 


Beat thoroughly and use with any vegetable, 
meat or fish salad, If a sweeter dressing is 
At All Grocers desired add 1 teaspoon Karo Red Label. 


MAIL POUCH 


**That Good Tobacco with the Big Taste’’ 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
































